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Fust Published 
PRACTICAL RHETORIC 


By John Duncan Quackenbos, Emeritus Professor of 
Rhetoric in Columbia University. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 


An entirely new book. It develops in a per- 
fectly natural manner the laws and principles which 
underlie rhetorical art and then shows their use and 
application and the different processes and kinds of 
Clear, 


ment, original in its departure from technical rules 


composition. simple and logical in treat- 
and traditions and copiously illustrated with ex- 
amples, it is calculated to awaken interest in the 
study, to arouse enthusiasm for it, to stimulate 
teacheis and pupils to explore the field of higher 
rhetoric, to perfect literary judgment and to equip 
students substantially for the various fields of auth- 
orship. 


Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of price. Introduction 
terms made known on request. Correspondence with refer- 
ence to examination and introduction cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Washington Square, New York City. 


Also at CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, Boston, ATLANTA, and PORTLAND, ORE. 


J. B,. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 


SPECIAL SPRING — promi P 
A NEW ISSUE ‘OF JUN ‘161 
Chambers’s Ene 


AT A POPULAR PRICE. 






A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, containing upwards of 30,000 
articles; illustrated by more than 3,500 engravings; over 11,000,- 
000 words, and 17,560 columns of reading matter. 


Rewrittenand Enlarged by American and English Editors. International 
in Character. Based upon the most recent Census Returns, and Cor- 
rections and Additions made up to the day of printing. 


The New Popular Edition. 
Cloth binding, $20.00, net. 


In 10 Vols. Imperial Octavo. 
Half leather binding, $25.00, net. 


HAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA isin use as a book of reference wherever the 
English language is known. The first edition of this great work was com- 
pleted in 1868. From this point for over twenty years a process of correction and 
revision was continued from year to year, thus bringing the information down to 
the latest possible date. 

But this process of revising an daltering could not be carried on indefinitely. 
Many articles called for an entirely different treatment. New subjects of interest 
demanded admittance ; while some have lost their claim to the prominence given 
them twenty-five years ago. The publishers therefore have set up and electro- 
typed the work afresh for this new edition in the preparation of which every line 
of the previous edition has been scrutinized, and the articles rewritten partially 
or entire, while new articles have been prepared to embrace all new subjects re- 
quired by the progress of knowledge. This edition is consequently a new Encyclo- 
pedia, comprising the latest information in the whole range of human Knowledge, 
and it is offered to the public at a reduction of ONE-THIRD from the price of 
any previous editions. Furthermore, we have withdrawn our former trade editions 
from the market, 


Specimen pages sent free on application to the Publishers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia, 
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LXO N a GRAPHITE 
PENCILS 


Retain Their Points and are 








Salt ceamrmemarmae 





Always Ready for Business. 





you are not familiar with the Dixon Pencil, mention THE 


ScHOOL JOURNAL and send 16 cents for samples. 





JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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If You Are Going to 
Attend a Summer School 


Write for the Seventy-page Circular telling all about the 
NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL AT GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
Four departments, many courses. Nearly forty instructors. 
Reduced railroad rates from all points in New England and 
from all points on the line of the “D & H” road. Write for 
circular giving particulars. Teachers who are to attend the 
meeting of the N. E. A. at Buffalo can buy a summer excur- 
sion ticket to Caldwell, nine miles beyond Glens Falls, for 
$15.25. This is for round trip, time not limited. 

Low rates on clubs and on combinations of classes or courses. 
Circulars free. Professional Training Department, Training 
Class Department, and Drill and Review Department, free to 
New York State teachers. Address 

Sherman Williams, Manager, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Prin, Stanislas LeRoy, of the Normal School of Languages, 
Boston, Mass., will have classes at Glens Falls during the 
session of the Summer School. He may be addressed for par- 
ticulars at 122 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


New Summer School 


For study of Subject Matter. Methods 
Voice in PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


Norwalk, Conn., = = August 3 to 21, 1896. 


Directors: Mr, A. Hallam, 321 West 112th St., New York; Supervisor of Music in Stam- 
ford, Conn., and Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Mr. F. E. Howard, 85 Congress St., Bridgeport, Ct.; 
Supervisor of Music in Bridgeport, and author of ‘‘ The Child-Voice in Singing.” 

Special attention will be given to Sight Singing. The Lectures on the Child-voice 
will be illustrated with classes of children. All series of text will be used so far as is 
practicable. Prominent supervisors will treat special topics. The location is a very 
pleasant one on Long Island Sound, near shore resorts where board can be obtained at 
reasonable rates. For full particulars, rates for board. etc., address, 


A. HALLAM, 321 West 112th Street, New York. 
F. E. HOWARD, Bridgeport, Conn. 





of Instruction, and Treatment of the 








Cook County Normal Summer School...... 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, PRINCIPAL. << 





YULY 13TH ro JULY 3Sisr, 1896. 

‘ A systematic presentation of the Theory of Concentration by the 
Thirteen Departments 4 regular Faculty of the Cook County Normal School. 
A School Wholly Devoted to Professional Work, | WILBUR S. JACKMAN, 6916 Perry Av., 

For circulars of information address, Station ‘‘O.” Cuicaco, ILL. 





H. E. HOLT’S NORMAL INSTITUTE OF VOCAL HARMONY FOR 


TEACHERS OF VOCAL MUSIC. 


The thirteenth annual session will open at Lexington, Mass., July 14th and close with graduating exercises 


July Sist, 1896. Mr. Holt’s new and improved Normal Course in Music (Published by the 


Author) which illustrates ard carries out bis recently perfected method of ——— will be used with other 
works. This school furnishes special advantages to those desiring to perfect themselves in the art of reading 
music at sight. Send for circular. address: 


Mrs. H. E. Holt, Sec., Box 109. Lexington, Mass. 


GILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 BOYLSTON ST, 31£, 17TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 1028 ARCH ST. 

















A NEW PAPER. 


VERTICAL PRACTICE PAPER. * %°- 4. 


Size, 7x8 1-2. 
1000 SHEETS TO REAM—AT 60 CENTS, NET: 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., General School Supplies, 56 Reade St., N.Y. 





Correspondence solicited. 





CHEMICALS 
APPARATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 
, _ IMPORTERS 
| prszzns, 


628 Arch St, 
PHILADELPHIA 


——T 









2 Catalogues mailed 

on receipt of the 

The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast postage, six cents 
Lamp. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMER & AFMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 











Everything necessary tor 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
li graving done on premises, 


Fine Science Apparatus. 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successors to Science Dept. National Sch’! Furn’g Co. 


Inventors and Manufacturers of Modern 
School Apparatus of the Highest Efficiency. 


Works and Salesroom—149-151 E. Huron St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


260 page Catalog just out, Free to School People. 


tALL THE CUTS: 
Published in The School Journal 
ARE FOR SALE 
At Reduced Prices. 


Half Tones, 20c. per sq. in., minimum price 











Ling Etchings, 7c. per sq.in., minimum price, 
Ce 


ssible after 


Orders should be sent in as soon as 
st be disposed 


cuts ap in the paper, as all cuts mu 
of shortly after publication. Address 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61E, oth St., New York 


FLAGS! ist 





required by State 


Law. Address: 
Successor to OAK HALL CO., 
G. W. Simmons & Co., Boston, - Mass. 





JAPANESE POSTAGE STAMPS. 


Every one who sends me 20 good unused stamps 
of his land will receive 20 unused stamps, in seven 
or more varieties, from Japan. 


K. TODA, Mitsunosho, Bingo, Japan. 


—-SPEAKERS-— 
For Home and School. 


New Catalogues FREE 
DE Wirt, Rose St., N.Y; 
—DIALOGUES—- 











NEW 
PENS. 


For Vertical Writing. — AROS ES 
No. 556 Fine Points. 


ia 


ESTERBROOK’S VERTICAL WRIT 


¢ ESTERBROOK 


No. 570 Medium Points, 


ud 


UlESTERBROOK &CO'S ‘ 






No. 571 Coarse Points. 


You will like them. Order through the dealers or send for samples 


Works: 
Camden, N. J. 


26 John St. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., ‘new xorx. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, - CHICAGO. 











STABLISHED IN 1884. .... A EEKS Teachers who are ambitious for advance- 
- + POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. ar ment rather than those without positions . . 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in Normal Schools, | AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges, in Pennsylvania and other states, 


’ 
For tw elve years we have been aiding teachers (male ‘and female) to desirable positions , TEA CHERS AGENCY 


in every grade of work. Our methods seem to please our patrons, for we retain their good will. | Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 

More applications for teachers are now coming in from old patrons than ever before. “Write for | Professors, Principals. Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
" Address rnesses, for every department of instruction , recom- 

particulars. | mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 








NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, | Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
R. L. MYERS & CO., 124 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. | American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
} 23 Union Square, New York. 








EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. | 100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address, Oldest and best known in U, S. 
‘4 dptbacton Pl., Boston, Maas. - Wabash Ave., Chic , TU. 107 Keith & Perry B’ld’g, Kansas City, Mo li . 
2 Fifth Ave.. ‘New York City, 25 King St., West ‘oronto,Can. 728 Coo er B ia’, Denver, Colo. Established sss 
3 EAst 14TH Srreet. N, Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. # SR= adaa koue 
1242 Twelfth St., Washington, Ww ¥- 0 Century Bila’ 0: Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal. 

o/ secured Penns Ivania Educational Bureau, Soxtirrssces. | 
83 ¢ positions y ALLENTOWN, PA. ; eh» ear. Does | School of (Pedagogp-...- 











last year. LB, Lanpis, - MANAGER. - Circulars Free. business . 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 
Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists | . 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 


Correspondence with school officers and seashore is invited. HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, LL.D., 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. Chancellor. 


For Western Positions i spcser WESTERN AGENCY, oT ec semi ee 


i_ ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building. Chicago. |p a car in normal echesis and teachers 
Send for circulars to the e 

k R { {i Year begins September 30. 

Free Registration. — yanioNAL, TRACHERS’ AGENCY. 


"Scholarships, es | $250. a year to 

















(Support solely from commissions.) 24 Van Buren Street, Chicago.| New Residence ° Hall for Women. 
. 
THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND |e: c#tocue asdcess te Dean 
has filled 2102 eee F. B, SPAULDING, Manager. «EDWARD R. SHAW... 
Register Now. . Manual Free.| 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. University Suiléing, 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, - - N. Y. CITY. 











First-class teachers in all departments by the 

New York Educational Bureau. Normal MANUAL TRAINING. 
graduates, primary to high school work, $500, 

to $700. College men and women for high school, normal, department work, and principal- | REE COURSES for TEACHERS, fitting for 
ships. Superintendents at $2000. High school principals at $1800 down. A large num- oth Grammar and High School Work at the 
ber of capable normal graduates now teaching at $400 can easily secure an increase of SLOYD TRAINING SCHOOL, established by 
$100 to $200 by writing full particulars about themselves. Letters are confidential. | Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, in Boston. 


Time for each course, October rst to June 1st. 
H. S. KELLOCC, Manager, No. 6! East Ninth St., New York. _ Address GUSTAF LARSSON, Principal, 


FROM WEAR | 39 North Bennet St., Boston, Mass 


Save Boo ks AND TEAR” <M. OLCOTT, | sessossneme ron 


| Parker’s New Structural Maps, 
= Inside and Out. | American Standard Globes, 


| AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


SMALL OU(LAY—BIG RETURNS | Swern 
in extra life and neatness of books. Ie RENC H BOO KS, 


or books of any description—Schoo] Books, retnart A 
Book nd to 


700 FREE TEXT-BOOK SCHOOL BOARDS William R. Jenkins, 


Constantly using Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 


THE HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS |"sarsivo hari practice 






































Consisting of Holden’s A ble Book C . . . 
ont Holden's An, thy 5 hd. eoen. Arith metic Car ds. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED BY N.Y. CITY FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. |GREATEST{ For giving ; restep 
fomtsav4c: HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass.| SAVING | ofpracucein | JrOUR 
formation son , Nl | ass. oO practice in 
sy P. 0. BOX te pfie ; DEVICE arithmetic YEARS 





From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 


J. W. . fractions, percentage to yy ay 32 
ERH sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Pri 
AND SCHOOL SOHERM ORN & 00. cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of a b 
SUPPLIES East 147TH STREET, | handsome wooden box. Price on application, 
. New YORK. 


Send for Catalogue. , E. L. KELLOGG & CO. New York & Chicago. 
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Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious- 
The Breakfast Cocoa | 


MADE BY 


Waren BAKER & CO, mre Delicio IS 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


* 
COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 
NO CHEMICALS. 











ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 














] THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
ON EVERY CAN. es 
*AVOID IMITATIONS: with water and sugar only, 


makes a delicious, healthful and 
Sweraiors, | invigorating drink. 


2p) For Vertical Writing. [Siemesit) | Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
UsrE JOSEPH GILLOTT’S ‘tion, and relieves the lassitude 


sO common in midsummer. 


VERTICULAR aND — 
VERTIGRA PH Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
P ENS “When completely tired out by pro- 
* longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value to me As a bey- 


erage it possesses charms beyond anything 
[ know of in the form of medicine.” 














These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 





Descriptive pamphlet free. 


SCHOOL-ROOM DECORATION. —_- Rumford Chemical Works Providence, R.1. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


— 
Aids for Teaching Art, | For sale by all druggists. 
History, and Literature. | 


We are publishing fine reproductions of the best photographs from famous 
buildings, monuments, and paintings. Their general effect is precisely that of photo- 
graphs, and they do not fade on exposure to light. Their size varies slightly, but is 
about 22x28 inches, They are printed on heavy plated paper, ready for framing. | : 
The subjects now ready are as follows, others in preparation : If you take pains to learn 
| the experience of users of the 








Egyptian Sphinx and Pyramids. Roman Coliseum. 
Rock-cut Temple of Ipsamboul, Egypt. | St. Peter’s, Rome. 


Colossi of Memnon, Egypt. yg need — ; ali r a h 
Acropolis, Athens. Notre Dame, Paris. 


Parthenon, Athens. n f the Chai hael). Flor- 
Caryatid Porch of the Erechtheion, ee ae ee CN, ORE 


ence. 

Athens. Sistine Madonna (Raphael), Dresden. s 
Roman Forum. Court of Honor, Chicago. 
Arch of Constantine, Rome. Portrait of Froebel. 


PRICE PER COPY, $1.00. Special discounts on large purchase s. 
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mination <n WOT / orc) 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, Sq ne 4 

646 Washington St., 43-47 East 10th St, 151 Wabash Ave., N ‘ 1 » 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO: | BB Noon yay. if 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


1851— SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 1896. 


Joun A. Hatt, President. H. M. Puicurps, Secretary. = —— 
JANUARY 1, 1896. s 
Assets $17,005,291.55. Liabilities, $15,735,123-48. Surplus, $1,270,168.07 You Will Use No Other 
If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and Send for our latest Booklet, Catalogue, 
send fit to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you not an ‘‘ ESTIMATE” | aa 2 ss 
but’a* STATEMENT” showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would) AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 
appear in a Policy issued at your age. 237 Broadway, New York. 


I'was born on the i eccasicrctsci nak SON cere Ce ...[n the year..... = 









8 I ee ao en eee i sctasciniciiieivehiandnsdioshen ncndihiaidaeiaaathallleees 
I IN aienssinctsielceiaacanniccinemnsnaaninak sotineciininia ssidahisiacoulatiineancuniinaistiiiadle’ 
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The business department of THE JouRNAL is on another page. 
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The Better Self. 


It is ever felt that the pupil may go over a course of 
study and come out injured instead of benefited, It is 
sometimes a matter of remark, that the best scholar is 
the worst one, morally measured. In Yale college it 
was proposed some years ago to make moral character 
an element to be considered in the distribution of re- 
wards ; this, while much discussed, was not done, how- 
ever. The occasion of it was a young man who carried 
off the highest honors and yet was known to be thor- 
oughly bad. There were those who declared his lower 
self had expanded with his intellectual self. 

Is not the difficulty that troubles all who employ 
teachers this—to find those who can expand the intel- 
lect and the moral nature also? There are some who 
produce a desire in their pupils to be good, but are very 
unsuccessful in carrying them forward in arithmetic, 
geography, history, etc.; there are those who obtain 
scholarship and have great pride in their skill whose 
pupils are ready to lie and to trample on the rights of 
their fellows at every opportunity. As a matter of fact 
parents and school officials overlook the neglect to de- 
velop the character if the pupils have made proficiency 
in their studies. This may seem doubtful, but teachers 
are well aware of it. It is the old story; the “smart 
fellow” everywhere is popularly applauded. 

The teachers of to-day, with few exceptions, are 
merely the advance guard of a nobler army that will in 
the future succeed them. As the years go by, there is 
acloser and closer relation seen between education and 
religion ; the two great questions, the two great themes 
are education and religion. There will come a time 
when they will be merged, undoubtedly. The world 
feels that it is not ignorance it suffers from so much as 
from wickedness; the “coming teacher” is one who 
will address himself to a development of the “better 
self.” The key-note of Christianity is that it is possi- 
ble for a “ new man ” to be developed in each and all of 
the human race. And the kind of teacher the world 
wants in the school-room to-day is one who can influ- 
ence the pupil to come under the reign of his better 
self, 

Literature deals with this battle between the lower 
and the higher --that is, all really great literature. Take 
Othello, for example ; we could not sympathize with 
this murderer as we do if we did not feel he had a noble 
Nature to start with; and the interest is to see him 


struggle not to let his lower and baser nature get the 
supremacy. We look on helpless, hoping at every mo- 
ment he will see how he’s played on by villainous Iago. 
And no one returns from the play without considering 
the problem, how can it be certain that man will be 
under the influence of his noblest nature? It is the 
problem of all Christianity. Other religions consider 
other questions ; but Christianity puts this forward as 
the chief thing in life. 

The school-room must be looked at as far more than 
a place for perpetual chanting of tables ; it is a place 
for exercising and developing the better selves of the 
pupils. The secret of the kindergarten, missed by so 
many, is that a natural expression of the child is pro- 
vided ; his nature has a field for operation. In the or- 
dinary school an artificial course of procedure is fol- 
lowed, and a pupil may follow it and the teacher not 
know whether he is morally good or bad. Brandt, the 
terrible Indian chief, who led the attack on Wyoming, 
was a graduate of Oxford ; and it was said of him that 
in the preparatory school and college he gave no sign 
of the wicked nature that was in him. The popularity 
of the kindergarten is an expression of the instinct of 
parents who feel that the higher nature is encouraged 
to grow, and that this is as it ought to be. 

It will be many years before religion and education 
will unite, It will not be effected by giving catechetical 
instruction in religion in the schools ; that is proper and 
no child should be without it. What is meant is that 
the school, like the church, should aim ata development 
of the better self. The skilful teacher is he who can 
do this, We may lay the blame where we will, on the 
superintendents, on the board of education, on the 
course of study, but the bottom defect is that teaching 
is carried on and is accepted where the vital aim is not 
a development of the better self of the pupils. Stripped 
of all verbiage the New Education aims at the “ new 
man.” Christianity at its inception was the New Re- 
ligion of its time, it was so for 500 years—-it aimed at a 
“new man.” Those who believe in the New Education 
strive to awaken profound interest in all created things 
—hence nature study. The great Teacher set the ex- 
ample when he said, “ Beheld the lilies.” 

A school superintendent where thirty teachers were 
employed, labored unceasingly to increase the scholar- 
ship, holding examinations every month; prizes were 
offered and yet neither he nor his patrons were satisfied. 
His successor was a man of a different stamp. One of 
the teachers expressed it by saying, “ He wants us to edu- 
cate them into freedom.” This is the idea Froebel has 
worked out; not only sate freedom, but wader freedom. 
A company of children drilled as soldiers are may keep 
the nature they enter school with, but will not take on 
a higher one. When Mr. Page sat before his class of 
normal pupils this subject come up and he proposed 
this question: What influences you toa desire to,work 
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for others? Many answers were given. One of that 
group said, “I had been toschool without any impres- 
sion being made, until one day, having been rude, the 
teacher talked with me pleasantly and gravely about it 
being as much my duty to set an example of good 
breeding in the school as it was hers; she insisted I 
must think of others. It made an ineffaceable impression 
that has not passed away! I feel it yet.” Mr. Page 
commented on the work of this teacher with unusual 
feeling and force, 

It may be thought that the class of teachers here typi- 
fied will not succeed in securing a foundation of knowl- 
edge; but this isa mistake. The better the world is 
the more does it want toknow, It is Christianity that 
demandseducation. The teacher with right aims is one 
who obtains deep scholarship. The art of teaching is 
to carry the pupil from lower to higher lines of thought 
and action. Intellect and character must be united ; 
not one, but both. 


Yr 
Old Ideas and New Ideals. 


Whether the aim of ‘‘ education,” so-called, has been 
the acquisition of knowledge, the development of the 
faculties, or the acquirement of wisdom, the practical 
result, owing to the methods employed, has heretofore been, 
almost exclusively, the creation and fortification of class 
and caste distinctions. I have qualified the term “ edu- 
cation” advisedly, because neither the acquisition of 
knowledge, pure and simple, nor the training of the 
faculties, as such, nor yet the sharpening of one's wits, 
nor, for that matter, all three together, fairly constitute 
what to-day the children of men have the right to ask 
at the hands of their teachers. 


There was a time when tt was firmly believed by the 
custodians of knowledge that the limit of the knowable 
had been reached. Nay, that it was impious even to 
speculate whether there were more to know, and that 
the fewer who knew, the better. In those days the 
foundation was laid for the accepted or rather the tra- 
ditional educational system. Words took the place of 
facts ; symbols superseded ideas ; and the entire pro- 
cess of scholastic training became nothing more nor less 
than an equipment in conventional recollections—a sort 
of intellectual cud-chewing, in which the alleged knowl- 
edge and assumed wisdom of other ages (commonly 
known as the “classic [period” of the world’s civiliza- 
tion) were mauled over from generation to generation ; 
the energies of teacher and pupil, alike, being devoted 
to a myopic search after and interpretation of jots and 
tittles (including the fly-specks and mold) of ancient 
manuscripts. Such was the study of “ language”’ for- 
merly, didactic and rhetorically dialetic. Thus the 
teacher became a “grammar” crammer. And the 
“study ” of mathematics was nowise different. It was 
figure work from beginning to end. What went for 
“science” was nothing more nor less than repeating, 
parrot-like, the vaticinations of bygone hierophants and 
their oditer dicta in the interpretation of “ natural ” signs 
and wonders. Since the “dark ages,” so-called, these 
methods continued, though not theoretically undisputed, 
yet practically, almost undisturbed up to and including 
my own school days. 

But in these latter days it has begun to dawn on us 
that the child is a sentient organism equipped with 
the most delicate apparatus for the reception and trans- 
mission of impressions from without, and the most 
delicately adjusted means of re-projecting these im- 
pressions through the organs of speech and the eraft of 
hands ; that it is constantly on the lookout not only to 
see, but to visualize ; on the alert to try and to test; a 
microcosm intended to absorb, to reproduce and recast 
its environment, the macrocosm. This child of nature 
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is enhungered for the bread of life, and the pedagogue 
has given it the stone of dead tradition ; this babe of des- 
tiny cries for the milk of human kindness, and the pedant 
has given it a rock—in the cradle convention. Thus 
its senses soon are stunted and its sense is quickly 
blunted. All the enthusiasm which it has tried to 
expend in curious delving after things as they are, 
either turns into mental apathy and physical sloth or 
expends itself in a sordid ambition to cram empty 
words and to manipulate dry figures. For thus, only, 
can high “rank” and “degree” be attained. Seeing, 
they see not, and, hearing, neither do they hear. That 
is to say, their powers of observation and concentration, 
of discernment and judgment, so far from being culti- 
vated and trained, have been either systematically 
ignored or methodically strait-jacketed. But, apart 
from this woeful waste of intellectual energy, I want to 
repeat that the chief, the fatal damage done mankind 
by this traditional scholastic “education,” is the con- 
viction that the more you get of that sort the surer 
you are to become a thing apart by yourself, or, at the 
worst, a member cof a caste whose freemasonry at least 
excludes the “ignoble herd.” In other words, that you 
will be able to live by the wit rather than by the sweat 
of your brow; that you can make others do your own 
appointed work and that therein lies your superiority as 
a drone over the drudge. It makes snobs of us. It 
constitutes us the masters of our brothers, rather than 
their keepers. We know, hence we should have, more 
than they. 


On the other hand, the new ideal in education is 
democratic ; it does not aim at cultivating a class or at 
constituting a caste; but it seeks so to environ men 
and women in their youthful, plastic state, that all, 
alike, shall be able to see and to take the world as it is, 
and, in common to make the most of it. It recognizes 
the fact that the “mind” is not a ready-made entity 
agape for extraneous “instruction ;” nor yet a some- 
thing that can be made to order and given us by the ef- 
forts of another—but, rather, the product of personal 
growth and individual development. That through our 
senses, by sensing is evolved our “common sense ;” 
that without such entering-in and building-up of sense- 
perceptions we can neither have clear conceptions nor 
arrive at true conclusions. 

In a word : that “we learn to do by doing.” Hence 
we would have the child gain its information at first hand, 
zt. ¢., through its own hands. Thus that study of “ geog- 
raphy ’”’ which leaves in the memory nothing but acrazy 
quilt of red, yellow, and green shreds and patches alive 
with little squirming lines and spotted with dots and 
rings and stars, has given way to the platting of plain 
and plateau ; the molding of hill and dale ; the digging 
of river and ocean upon the sand tray by the child’s own 
deft fingers. Likewise study by rote and rule of gram- 
mar is being superseded by the correct and fluent use 
of language, as the reflex of the child’s own observation 
and thought rather than for the iteration of something 
which some time may have been in somebody else’s 
mind. And what is thus true of geography and of lan- 
guage is as true of history, of arithmetic, and of the en- 
tire conventional curriculum ; its “studies” being not 
the end, but some of the means employed by the New 
Education, which recognizes the unity of all thought 
processes and refuses to cultivate the ‘“ mental facul- 
ties” separately or vicariously. Step by step the 
pupil’s own observations are utilized for thought and 
expression—the primary aim being neither the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge,nor yet the training of artisans ; but 
the development of capacities and evolution of character. 
This educational ideal does not breed that contempt for 
labor nor yet that supercilious conceit of book-knowl- 
edge which hitherto has differentiated the “ educated 
and learned from the “ignorant” andilliterate. 1t ena- 
bles the common school to touch the heart, teach the 
head and train the hand of rich and poor alike, while aim- 
ing first, last, and all the time at the evolution of honest, 
earnest man and womanhood. 


New York, N.Y. E. W. KrRACKOWIZER. 
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What Will Their Evidence Be? 


By E. E. Kenyon WARNER. 


Once there was a man who took charge of a new 
school. It was a normal school and an excellent school, 
but the new principal looked into the faces of the chil- 
dren who were undergoing that fate-frought process 
called education within its walls and wanted it to be a 
better school. He examined the work of the children's 
hands and listened to the tones of their voices, and 
watched them at play, and divined their motives for 
studying and playing, and asked constantly what ef- 
fect the school was having upon the play of motive that 
lay back of their conduct, and pondered and pondered 
and pondered. Let me guess you his thoughts—only 
you must remember that what I shall give you is only a 
guess, based upon what afterward came of his thinking. 
I will assume that he was putting himself through a 
constant course of earnest questioning, and that it ran 
somewhat like this : 

What are these children doing ? 
thinking, expressing. 

What will they do all their lives? 
think, express. 

What must education help them to do? 
to think, to express. 

How can they best learn to better observe, think, and 
express? By observing, thinking, and expressing. 

How then is education to help them? By guiding 
them into methodical habits through systematic practice 
in observation, thought, and expression. 

What shall they observe? Whatever they are capable 
of observing. 

Howshall I find out what they are capable of observ- 
ing? By ascertaining what they Aave observed. 

What method shall I give them? There is only one 
method, the comparative. They must look for resem- 
blances and differences. 

What must they observe with ? 
sense. 

And if some of the organs of sense prove weak, what 
then? Give them special cultivation. 

What must they ¢4ink about? About the facts and 
relations gained in observation. 


They are observing, 
They will observe, 


To observe, 


With every organ of 


What method of thinking shall I give them? The only . 


method, induction and deduction. 

What are the processes of this only miethod? First, 
assimilation of the new thought with the old by ponder- 
ing upon resemblances ; second, classification by the 
selection of some one test resemblance or set of resem- 
blances; third, generalization upon acquired knowl- 
edge ; fourth, deduction from these generalizations, for 
the double purpose of testing them and of making them 
gateways to further fields of observation. 

_ When must expression begin? As soonas the thought 
is clear enough. 

What shall the child express? His thoughts. 

How shall the child express his thoughts? Exactly 
as man has always expressed his thoughts—by dancing, 
by shouting, by singing, by laughing, by gesture, by 
molding forms, by painting colors, by drawing outlines, 
by making models, by verbal statement. 

Who shall decide the mode of expression adapted to 
the thought? The thinker. 

What, then, can the teacher do? 
of expression. 

What shall we do with the crudity? Welcome it as the 
child’s emancipation! Respect it, as we respect the his- 
toric remains of primitive art. Study it for the child’s 
Salvation, 

But the time? We will save time by method. The 
child must lose no time in unproductive drudgery. His 
growth must be constant. 

How can we insure this? By never asking him to 
observe what he is not prepared to observe; by never 
asking him to think on an empty mind ; by never ask- 
ing him to express thought that is not ripe for expres- 
sion. 

But the three Rs? Use them in their places. Let 
them come naturally through repeated efforts to acquire 


Supply the material 
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and express thought, as all modes of‘acquisition and ex- 
pression have come to the race. Waste no time in 
teaching them. 


But the teachers who are to do this work? TZa/lk to 
them. 


a * * * * * 


He talked to them. They were a gifted corps of 
teachers, and their knowledge of the Froebelian philos- 
ophy had prepared them for this new practice that was 
to be required of them. The new principal was reasonable. 
The pressure he exerted was gradual, cautious, steady. 
No teacher was asked to change faster than she saw 
light to change by, and the beacon light burned con- 
stantly for all. 

The school became a Mecca for earnest teachers. Its 
influence was felt all over the country and in foreign 
lands. One of the teachers died. Another was spirited 
away to far Japan. It was not difficult to fill their 
places with able workers, because to teach with the 
leader was considered a very high privilege. Many now 
have enjoyed this honor and advantage, and some of 
them have put forth books in which the soul of the new 
education throbs warmly. 

In the beginning, a committee of mothers went from 
house to house urging their neighbors not to send their 
children to “that play school.” But in time it became 
evident to all that the play was work. Receptions were 
given at which the crude productions of the children 
were shown and the pupils entertained the parents and 
friends. The assemblies at these receptions were ad- 
dressed by the revolutionary principal. He made it 
dawn upon them that all the facts it is necessary or de- 
sirable to acquire in the course of an education and a 
knowledge of all the sources of general and special in- 
formation to which cultivated people require access, 
may be made the property of the student during the 
effort to cultivate him asa being. He showed then 
that these time-honored aims of schooling, when made 
means instead to mind development, became a part of 
the students’ mental fiber and are for the first time, 
surely taught. In time, the slow results of growth, as 
fostered by this teaching made themselves manifest 
and the early enemies of the school became its warm 
and grateful friends. 

One generation of children has passed entirely 
through the school since this teacher took command. 
Beginning with the kindergarten, they have ciimbed 
through the various primary and grammar grades and 
completed the academic course—which was to them 
only advanced kindergarten. They are too young as 
yet to have distinguished themselves in any life-work. 

What shall we expect of these pupils as they mount 
the ascent of usefulness? Brilliant achievement? 
Must one design a Brooklyn bridge and another invent 
a steam engine, and another discover what gravitation 
is, and another write an Iliad? 

It is to be supposed that if there are any born poets 
among them their verse will flow all the more gracefully 
and easily from the habit of freely flowing always, and 
that emotion will run deeper for the years of reverent 
study of nature’s marvels and mysteries and loves and 
cruelties. Perhaps there will be less inclination to tem- 
pestuous verse, the impulsive student having learned to 
look on all things with comparitive calmness because 
great breadth of view gives a just sense of proportion. If 
it isan Emerson or a Browninginto whom the class poet 
is to develop—and that seems likely—his genius will 
scarcely ripen until the years of maturity bring their 
sage interpretations of life’s lessons. . 

A native born mechanism should develop earlier, be- 
cause he does not have to reach into the future for the 
basis of his working conclusions. His vision is exer- 
cised at near range and his material is always before him. 

The artist must have time to travel and dream and 
the mathematician to overtake his predecessors. The 
teacher will seek some obscure nook where he can 
study and practice his art of arts until he begins to 
know the bent of the child mind and its processes, and 
how to feed the thought furnace and keep the flues un- 
choked. Then, at home with his conscious skill, he may 
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come out into the field of observed work and take issue 
with others upon some of the deeper questions of edu- 
cation. Much depends upon natural bigness. How 
shall we ever know whether this school has made of each 
pupil the best he was capable of becoming? 

Let us measure it all by religion. Do they look for 
truth, do they economize time and material, do they 
measure their words, do they supplement the conduct 
of others, do they lend themselves to life in the exercise 
of all of life’s functions religiously ? Are they cheery, 
practical, kind, ready? Do they know the things they 
can do well and the things they cannot do welland seek 
out the things they can do best, so as to be of the most 
use in the world ? 

It seems probable that an examination would yield 
a “Yes” to these questions. These graduates are not 
“finished,” but they have been trained in all the forms 
of expression, which means all the departments of work, 
and each should know his “forte.” They have been 
developed in insight and sympathy by teachers whose 
warm living inspiration one would think the veriest clod 
among them could not fail to catch in some degree. Is 
there any other motive for right living than sympathy 
and justice? Is there any better equipment for right 
living than knowledge of one’s powers ? 

The “doing” side of education is the strong side. 
Manual training is but a beginning of the solution of 
the great question howto get more of beneficent and 
practical doing into the school course. Rearrangement 
of the subject matter of study by the pupils and corre- 
lated hand work must be the mainthing. Arithmetic 
is mental rearrangement, but when isolated it is barren, 
because it does not relate itself to the things observed. 
The pupils must not only observe, think, express, but 
the things thought about must be the things observed, 
and the thing expressed must be the thought, and to ex- 
pression must be allowed the greater part of the stu- 
dent’s time, 


rm 
The Last of the School Year. 


By ANNA K, EGGLEsTON, 


No matter what the past has been this is the time 
when the thoughtful teacher looks forward with the 
ever new born hope “ The best is yetto be.” If she is 
standing at the bottom of the hill of discouragement, 
and depressed with the gloom of failures, there comes 
the resolution that out of these failures there shall be 
constructed the success of next year. 

If her outlook is from the topmost pinnacle of suc- 
cess, with all the cheer of prosperity surrounding her 
still there comes the hope that, “ The best is yet to be.” 

The teacher who appreciates primary work, and sees 
the many questions which it involves never feels the 
weariness of monotony. There are so many problems 
to be solved regarding “ methods” and more subject- 
matter may always be added to the store of wisdom; 
for the days are past when a little knowledge is deemed 
sufficient for the teacher of young children, and now a 
new subject is before us—Child-Study. There is no 
occasion for the primary teacher to weep because there 
are no more worlds to conquer. 

There have never been more interesting questions 
involved in elementary instruction than at the present 
time, and it is not necessary to leave the first or second 
year’s work to find employment for active and bright 
intellects. 

It is important that now at the close of the year, the 
teacher taking her bearings and looking at her needs 
as well as the opportunities for improvement decide 
how she can best spend the weeks before her. What 
will serve as the best preparation for the coming year’s 
work? Complete idleness is not always most restful, 
and is never so if the mind is apprehensive regarding 
future work. 

Teachers need recreation and they need as well to 
feel the invigorating effect which comes from mastering 
some of the questions with which it is impossible to 
cope when the hurry and rush of school work bring 
daily loads of perplexities that leave mind and body too 
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weary to discuss the great general problems of educa- 
tion. * 4 . ‘ 

To those who have not yet decided how to spend the 
coming vacation there may be suggestions of possi- 
bilities in knowing what others are going to do. Some 
have determined to step out of the teaching ranks and 
enter school for scholarship and training. A Jittle 
money and a good deal of courage and perseverance 
have enabled a few to leave their work with little chil- 
dren to become students in colleges. 

Formerly this would have indicated that these teach- 
ers were seeking higher grades to teach, now it simply 
means a better preparation for primary work. There 
is no better evidence of the increasing valuation placed 
upon the teaching of the first, second, and third year 
classes than is found in the fact that teachers feel the 
need of the best possible education if they would be 
successful with these classes 

It would surprise some of the timid ones to know 
how much some young women are daring to venture to 
get the highest possible scholarship. At this time 
when standards are constantly being raised it is well to 
look ahead and make this wise provision for the future. 
There must be a preparation for the sharp competition 
which seems inevitable. 

Many teachers who cannot leave this work for a 
year of study are looking to summer schools for in- 
struction and inspiration. Three weeks spent in a 
summer school can do a great deal for those who know 
what lines of work they need most, if they are wise 
enough to select only the amount that can be done 
with ease. It must not be forgotten that the end of a 
year of heavy work does not leave the teacher fresh 
and vigorous for study. A well regulated amount will 
be helpful and not interfere with pleasure, but if it be- 
comes a burden it will not fit one for the coming year's 
work. 

There is very little to be desired that some of the 
many summer schools cannot furnish. In the great 
number of circulars describing the courses of study and 
discussion, we find subject-matter, methods, child study, 
and the general topics regarded as most important 
among educators. Nearly all of these schools have 
made provisions for teachers who have limited means. 

But if it is found that a year or two of study as well 
as work in a summer school is impossible, still some- 
thing may be done to meet the needs of the coming 
year. It is a good time to mount those pictures that 
have been collected for language and geography, to 
classify and put in good form for use those little lessons 
in reading that came with the educational paper for 
supplementary reading. 

This is an opportunity to put extra time on the study 
of elementary arithmetic and decide upon the best way 
of teaching it. One subject well thought out each 
year will soon bring a mastery of the whole course of 
primary instruction. It is possible to read some one 
educational book through the summer months, and it 
will be of great help along the line of chiid study to 
read some of the children’s books. “ Alice in Wonder- 
land,” has so much in it for the teacher of young 
children. 

Nothing can help to cultivate to wonderful gift of 
talking well to children more than some of the well 
written books for little people. They also give a 
deeper insight into child nature. ‘“ ‘The Golden Age,” 
by Kenneth Grahame, is especially delightful as well as 
instructive in the real pictures which it gives of child 
life. 

If denied the pleasure and profit of mingling with 
those who can give culture and training, yet a little 
money will give one the companionship of Eugene 
Fields and his beautiful poems for children, and it is 
impossible not to become a better teacher through the 
association with his gentle spirit and sweet words. — 

Thus, through some plan, the summer vacation is to 
bring rest, recreation and improvement which shall 
form sufficient ground for the building of the hope, 
“ The best is yet to be.” 

Albany, N. Y. 
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Eastern Schools. 


By S. T. DuTTON. 


In this age of the newspaper ard the railway, great ideas and 
noble inspirations are not restricted in their influence. The agi- 
tation caused by the announcement of any new principle in sci- 
ence, or the fruitful application of an old one is felt throughout 
the length and breadth of the continent. The waves caused by 
an educational revival in New York, Philadelphia, or Chicago roll 
across the country until they break upon the hills of Vermont and 
New Hampshire. 

In each of the six states that make up the New England group, 
there has been progress during the past ten years along similar 
lines, and the sentiments inspiring these movements are such as 
are active all over the country, wherever intelligent and patriotic 
men and women are seeking to broaden and deepen the streams 
of influence and power that flow from the public schools. 

Anyone who visits schools extensively in the West will find 
large areas of educational activity in both city and country where 
everything seems to be alive with the freshness and enthusiasm 
of youth. Citizens and teachers are not afraid of new ideas. The 
methods employed are those sanctioned by the best usage, and 
the results are quite homogeneous. But the traveler in New 
England will find the greatest variety from the very best to the 
very poorest, from the palatial school-house costing a quarter of 
a million of dollars, manned by cultured men «nd women from 
our universities, to the primitive, unpainted structure by the 
road-side, a relic of pioneer life where the teacher is the daughter 
of a neighboring farmer, who has all the qualities desired except 
scholarship and pedagogic skill. A new country whither have 
resorted the enterprising and ambitious is favorable to progres- 
sive ideas. A state constructed from the bottom can easily have 
in its laws and its organization a system that is complete from 
the kindergarten to the university. There isa living chance here 
for that unity and that articulation of parts which is especially 
needful in a scheme for moral and mental development ; but in 
our older communities where growth has been by slow accretion, 
and where belief in and reverence for old ideas and methods are 
ever contesting the progress of the newer thought, we are sure to 
find not only the variety to which I have alluded, but much that 
is dead and fossilized. So in drawing a picture of New England 
schools to day, while it would be pleasant to speak of the best 
evidences of that new life and deeper insight which are manifest- 
ing themselves in our larger communities, it is necessary in order 
to tell the whole truth, to call attention to much that is unpromis- 
ing and defective. 

School legislation in New England has dealt in recent years 
with child labor, raising the age below which children can be em- 
ployed in mercantile and manufacturing establishments, to four- 
teen years, The thorough enforcement of this law, as it is being 
done in Massachusetts and Connecticut, means a vast aggregate 
of blessing to coming generations. 

School districts have been abolished everywhere except in Con- 
necticut, affording the opportunity for a more centralized super- 
visi n. Since laws have been passed in Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Rhode Island, ensuring this change great improvements have 
beer. made in the schools of many townships. 

The principle of skilled supervision is gaining in favor all over 
New England. At the present time, less than seven per cent. of 
the school children of Massachusetts are not under the super- 
vis‘on of a professional superintendent of schools, and a bill is 
now before the legislature which, if passed, will extend super- 
vision to every town. 

The facilities for professional training have been largely in- 
creased and strengthened. Two new normal schools have been es- 
tablished in Connecticut and four in Massachusetts during the 
last three years. Moreover, teachers’ institutes and summer 
schools have done much to make the precepts and motives of the 
new education pervasive in the rank and file of teachers. Gradu- 
ally the deeper truths of the kindergarten have found their way 
into the minds and hearts, not only of educational leaders, but of 
teachers and parents and a new joy is manifesting itself both in 
the school and in the home. 

In New Haven, Hartford, Springfield, Worcester, and Provi- 
dence, the principles of Froebel are well established, while Bos- 
ton is now supporting a magnificent system of kindergartens 
covering nearly the entire city, which was established and oper- 
ated for some years through the generosity of Mrs. Quincy Shaw, 
and which is now superintended by one of the clearest of peda- 
gogic thinkers, Miss Laura Fisher. 

Manual training and the domestic arts have gained an un- 
doubted foothold, and have acted wonderfully as a coun‘ter-irrit- 
ant to the word grinding and book memorizing that once ab- 
sorbed the time and energy of children in nearly all schools. In 
New Haven, Springfield, Providence, and Boston, manual train- 
ing high schools are in complete operation, while under a law en- 
acted in Massachusetts in 1894, it is made encumbent upon all 
Cities of over 20,000 inhabitants after September, 1895, to main- 
tain manual training for pupils of high school grade. There is 

rdly a place of any size where the manual arts have not either 
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been admitted to the curriculum of grammar schools, or are not 
being considered as worthy of such admission. 

We have in New England three pretty distinct types of schools; 
first, those that are distinctly rural, scattered here and there 
throughout the sparsely settled country. The old New England 
school of half a century ago was a powerful instrument for the 
training of men and women who have made their impress upon our 
country. It was not because of good buildings, books or appar- 
atus, or of the superior wisdom and skill of the teachers, but by 
reason of the sturdy character of the people to whom both pupils 
and teachers belonged. It was not only the mental furnishing 
obtained by pursuing reading, writing, and arithmetic, but the 
steady nerve, the hardened muscle and the will power gained by 
battling with the forces of nature and learning the lessons of 
honest toil on the farm and in the shop that fitted New England 
men to be good citizens at home and the bravest and most suc- 
cessful pioneers upon the Western frontier. 

But a vast industrial change has taken place. The establish- 
ment of great manufacturing centers with the consequent incre ase 
of commerce have drawn many of the choicest of our young peo- 
ple to the cities. Many have betaken themselves to the West 
until the rural sections are either largely depopulated, or are left 
with an inferior population. In some instances whole sections 
once teeming with the hardiest New England stock are now 
peopled by those of other lands, Hence the rural school problem 
is made more difficult because poverty, ignorance and foreign 
ideas are found yoked together resisting all attempts at improve- 
ment with a ves znertre that it is hard to overcome. 

The difficulty of competing with the great West in agricultural 
pursuits is another cause of that educational and social decadence 
that is to be seen in many sections of New England. As the 
worn out and impoverished soil cannot produce the bountiful 
crops of a century ago, so those who still battle for existence 
upon our New England hill sides do not react promptly upon the 
most strenuous efforts to elevate their conceptions to a necessity 
for the broad nurture and training of childhood. 

Mr W. W. Stetson, state superintendent of schools in Maine, 
in a report just issued, states that last year he visited personally 
two hundred rural schools in eight different counties. Of the 
schools visited, he was able to rank six per cent as excellent, 
twenty-one per cent. as good, thirty-two per cent. fair, and forty- 
one per cent. poor, or very poor. In some he found teachers, 
who in scholarship, thoroughness of teaching and quality of 
methods would compare favorably with those in the best graded 
schools of the state, but he found others who could not speak 
grammatically, or read intelligently, and who had little knowledge 
about the facts contained in the text books He speaks of the 
pitiful attempts which some of these teachers had made to adorn 
their school-rooms by hanging upon the walls glaring advertise- 
ments of various kinds of tobacco. 

The instruction in a majority of these schools was mechanical 
and profitless, lacking interest and suited to blunt or destroy the 
natural aptitude of children for intellectual pursuits The school- 
houses in their interior furnishings and outside appointments in- 
dicate that the people in some parts of Maine are not as careful 
concerning the eyes, comfort, and health of their children as the 
breeders of cattle and horses are of their stock. Mr. Stetson 
claims to have visi'ed rural schools in five other states, presum- 
ably New England, and claims that the same unpromising con- 
ditions exist everywhere. 

Mr. Charles D. Hine, of Connecticut, Mr. T. B. Stockwell, of 
Rhode Island, and Mr. Fred Gowing, of New Hampshire, have 
found it necessary in their recent reports to make the most 
strenuous appeals to the people in behalf of the large number of 
schools that are provably not as good to-day as they were a half 
century ago, because of the reasons I have stated. 

I cannot leave this part of my theme without saying that there 
are still to be found small schools up and down the valleys and 
among the hills of our Eastern states where one can see exhib- 
ited in the natural grace and delightful tact of a natural born 
teacher, much that is best in our city schools, 

I should also state that the method of transporting children 
residing in thickly settled sections to a central school, as is now 
largely practiced in Massachusetts, and to some extent in Con- 
necticut, is a partial remedy for the evils I have enumerated, In 
the last report of Mr. Frank A. Hill, the able secretary of the 
state board of Massachusetts, I find among others, the following 
recommendations : 

(1) Universal supervision, one of whose chief aims is to secure 
good teachers and to tone up existing teachers. 

(2) Universal professional training of teachers for all grades of 
schools, 

(3) State aid for the smaller and weaker towns. 

(4) The opportunities of high school instruction for any child 
in the commonwealth. 

(5) Special supervision for manual training. 

The second class of schools to which I wish to call your atten- 
tion is to be found in our larger villagesand towns. In many in- 
stances, the same causes that have tended to improve city 
schools, have operated here. Teachers are fairly well educated 
and trained. There is some supervision either by superintend- 
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ent of schools, or by a principal, improved sanitation, and plenty 
of books and supplies. 

New England village life is favorable to good public schools, 
as private institutions seldom thrive there, and the best citizens 
demand a good degree of excellence. Massachusetts is unique 
in having good high schools and public libraries in a large num- 
ber of towns. These institutions are centers of moral and intel- 
lectual influence and give a distinctive charm to our village com- 
munities. Mr. Horace E, Scudder, in a recent article upon “ The 
School-house as a Center,” speaks of it as the most obvious cen- 
ter of national unity and with the growing custom of making it 
carry the American flag, it is hkely to stand for a long time to 
come as the most conspicuous example of a common American life. 

But if we are to understand the present drift of educational 
thought and practice, we must go to the cities. More than 30% 
of the population of New England is in cities of over 25,000. 
These growing centers, largely industrial in character, have ab- 
sorbed the bes: ability of the country and have received by immi- 
gration a vast influx of crude material. Here it is that the great 
battle for the broader and more philosophic training of the young 
is being fought out and where the highest average of excellence 
in school construction, sanitation, appliances, supervision in teach- 
ing are to be found. When we recall the steps whereby educa- 
tional forces have worked their way onward, two names readily 
occur to us, namely those of Horace Mann and Henry Barnard. 
The ends they labored for, intelligent and liberal legislation, the 
centralization of authority, the training of teachers, and the awak- 
ening of the public mind and conscience to the great responsi- 
bility involved in the training of children--all these labors have 
borne their best fruit in the cities When the children of Massa- 
chusetts erected a statue of Horace Mann in front of the state 
— they gave expression to a sentiment of gratitude that 
will never cease to be felt in the commonwealth. Henry Bar- 
nard still lives to rejoice in the grand results to which his work in 
Rhode Island and Connecticut was a substantial contribution. 
It is hard to realize that in fifty years, in the place of a few strag- 
gling schools designed mainly for the poor, there are to be seen 
well organized and thoroughly equipped systems fit to be com- 
pared with any in the country. 

In several instances the growth in population has been so rapid 
that it has been difficult to construct school-housts fast enough 
to keep pace with this growth. Moreover, we have not bcen free 
from the injury caused by having small, intriguing men upon our 
boards of education. Under the leadership of competent super- 
intendents, it is not so essential that schoo] boards be made up 
of philosophers, or even of liberally educated men. Good, hon- 
est, business men who know how to make a contract and can 
tell whether or not a piece of work is well and honestly done and 
who appreciate the wisdom of giving the smperintendent and 
teachers much freedom, while holding them responsible for re- 
sults, are much better than mere theorists, who have the conceit 
of their convictions, But the self-seeking politician who has his 
own axes to grind as well as those of his friends, acts as a blight 
upon all that fine, self-sacrificing spirit that under proper condi- 
tions is sure to be exhibited by all classes of workers in the edu- 
cational field. J am happy to say that not only in Boston, but in 
one or two other of our cities, there has been during the past 
year an increased interest on the part of the best citizens in se- 
curing worthy members of school boards. The movement now 
so general for municipal reform is sure to affect favorably this 
branch of the public service. It may be interesting to you to 
know that Boston is just about to go through a process of house- 
cleaning, such as has seldom been recorded. Upon the sugges- 
tion of Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer and other influential women, 
a committee of the Boston branch of the association of college 
alumnz undertook the task of carefully inspecting the school- 
houses of the city with respect to light, air space, and sanitation. 
Their report recently submitted to the mayor shows that 193 
buildings have been investigated, and points out most frankly and 
specifically, the deplorable condicions in which many of these build- 
ings were found on account of defective plumbing, bad light, and 
proximity to stables and other nuisances. Several buildings were 
declared to be unfit for occupancy. Mayor Quincy has promptly 
asked the city council to appropriate $300 000, for the purpose of 
making those houses fit for habitation. Here is one grand result 
of the hight r education of women. None but educated women of 
high purpose and courage would have exposed themselves to the 
discomfort and danger of exploring such an area of untidiness 
and neglect. Their example will incite simular action in other 
towns and cities and beneficent results will follow. 

In those other cities with which I am most familiar, namely, 
New Haven, Hartford, and Worcester, I believe that sanitation 
has not been thus neglected. But while Boston has evidently 
lapsed badly in the care of her school premises, she should te 
credited with having the most thoroughly equipped director of 

hysical culture to be found in America. Among several reforms 
eek about at his instigation may be mentioned a system of 
medical inspection whereby physicians visit the several schools. 
During the four months ending February, 1895, more than one 
thousand children were found in school sick enough to be sent 
home, 280 of whom had contagious disease. Boston is often ac- 
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cused by people living a little farther westward, of being back- 
ward, but we know of no other city that has taken this import- 
ant step, looking to medical supervision for all school children, 

Among the factors that enter into the life of our city schools to 
prevent their highest usefulness is the large number of pupils per 
class, the insufficient supply of books and apparatus, too much 
delay in disposing ot weak and inefficient teachers, and a reluct- 
ance to try promising experiments. But in spite of these things, 
a new era has dawned. Since President Eliot, of Harvard, in 
1888 pointed to the barrenness and dullness of the grammar 
school curriculum, there is hardly a teacher who has not heard 
discussed more than once the importance of enriching the course 
of study. In many towns the studies of Latin and algebra, form- 
erly begun in the high school, are now taken up during the last 
two years of the grammar school course. The Report of the 
Committee on Ten has been widely read and discussed and its 
influence will be greater than that of any other educational tract 
ever issued, The educational doctrines of Herbart have come 
among us to remain ; and every teacher who has a clear grasp of 
what is meant by concentration, apperception, and interest, as the 
motive power in all school work, is stronger and more conscious 
of belonging to a profession than was before possible. 

Examinations as a basis of promotion have been largely dis- 
carded in New England. It has been demonstrated beyond al} 
question that the richness and vitality of teaching are destroyed 
when teachers are required to prepare their pupils for an examin- 
ation. Courses of study have become more flexible, and there is 
less adherence to the text-book. 

Vertical writing is rapidly gaining ground, and many who took 
it up hesitatingly are now enthusiastic in praising its merits. 

Did time permit, I would like to speak of the truant schools 
and reformatory institutions in New England, which I believe are 
second to none in the country ; the evening schools which have 
been developing rapidly during the last two or three years; I 
might also speak of the advantages of free books, but it is not 
necessary. 

Probably no one of the newer movements in education, is likely 
to do more for the race than child study. Here again, we are in- 
debted to the university. President Hail, of Worcester, has turned 
the minds of many teachers and parents in this direction, and the 
first time in history, it looks as though the child were to be made 
the center of all our thinking, and that in the study of this ever 
present, but ever changing problem, the teacher is to assume the 
new attitude of a sympathetic student of the human soul as it 
comes fresh from the hand of God. But not only in the presence 
of infancy wiil child study have a field for fruitful activity, but at 
every point of the child’s youth from the time he leaves tis 
mother’s side to enter the kindergarten until he is ready to enter 
college. What our Lord and Master said of the little child as the 
one to whom we must look for instruction is being found more 
or less true of all who have not yet lost the freshness, the purity, 
and the responsiveness of youth. As parents and teachers come 
to have a common desire to know their children and to minister 
to their needs in the most sympathetic manner with no quantita- 
tive standards, with no requirement except that every child shall 
live and grow by healthy exercise, physically and intellectually, 
and shall every day be given tasks to do, in which the head and 
the heart and the hand are all enlisted and which he rejoices in 
doing, then, and not till then, shall our schools become like gar- 
dens full of choice and luxuriant plants, whose loveliness no 
scorching sun or withering blast has marred. This higher ideal 
is not real'zed as yet in all our New England schools, but there 
are atmospheric conditions prevailing that make me hopeful for 
the future, 

Let me say in passing that there is something under the sun 
unusually prevalent among educators, namely, a disposition to 
oppose and discountenance educational reforms, after a time to 
accept them, and finally to claim that they have always believed 
so and done so. When years ago my friend, Col. Parker, now of 
Chicago labored in Massachusetts, he made many dry bones to 
rattle and aroused much indignation, while his ideas were de- 
nounced as visionary and insane; but now it is difficult to find 
anybody in the commonwealth who does not acknowledge the 
greatness of the service he rendered in attacking the old 
regime. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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School Law. 


A summary in brief of all the laws enacted by the last legislatures of the 
respective states on the subject of education, The citations are by chap- 
ters and date of passage. . 


By R. D. FISHER. 
I, PUBLIC SCHOOL ORGANIZATION, 


1, Submitting to people constitutional amendments regarding 
certain details as to public education. La. c 195— 1896. 


II, SCHOOL MEETINGS AND ELECTIONS, 


2. Right to vote restricted to United States citizens 
Mich. c. 15. 8. March ’95. Mich. c. 255 3, June '95. 
3. Registration of women qualified to vote shall be five days 
before election. C’t. c. 343. 9, July ’gs. 
4. Polling time two hours in district having one school or four 
hours if more than one school. S. D. 80. 4, March ’gs. 
5. Manner of posting notice of special meeting of voters of 
school district. N. J. 81. 5, March ’g5. 
6. District meetings. Three certificates of proceedings to be 
made, one sent to state auditor, Del. 16. 3, May ’95. 
7. Town clerk shall call town meeting for school matters as 
other special meetings. If he neglects members of school board 
shall call. V’t. 14, 13. Nov. ’94. 


III, DISTRICTS, PLACE OF ATTENDANCE. 


8. School districts have preference in purchase of school lands. 
Wash. 12. 26, Feb’y ’g95. 


IV, FORMATION, DIVISION, 


g. Reducing number of pupils in district necessary for separa- 
tion from 30 to 20. Mo. P. 267. 3%, April ’95. 
10, No newly separated district shall contain schoolhouse of 
existing district unless existing district contains two or more 
buildings. Minn. 110. 9, April ’95. 
11, Counties under 10,000 population shall be divided into not 
more than25. Districts where no school for 12 months abolished. 
Uniting districts. Wyo. 44. 15, Feb’y ’95. 
12. Districts containing more than 250 school children may be 
divided on petition of residents paying majority of taxes 
Ariz. 8. 4, March ’9§. 
13. Organization of districts lying in two or more counties. 
Tex. 105. 27, April ’95. 
14. Any municipality or division of county on petition may vote 
to become sub district. Three trustees to be elected. Powers. 
Special district taxes. Fla, 15. 20, May ’9s. 
15. Sub-districts shall not be formed having less than 15 
scholars. May have as many branch schools as convenience re- 
quires. Wis 276. 17, April’9s5. 
16. Uniting districts. Forma‘ion of joint districts lying intwo 
or more districts. Wash. 56. 13, March ’95. 
17. Grouping of towns for purpose of hiring a joint superin- 
tendent. N. H. 47. 19, March ’95. 
18. Changing Annexations. Amend:ng law. Annexing un- 
organized territory. Districts over 50 sections divided without 
petition. Annexing fractions. Neb. 58 8 April ’95. 
19. New districts may be formed or boundaries changed at 
quarterly meeting of county commissioners. 
Ida. P. 156. 11, March ’gs. 
20. May be changed in interest of schools, Annexed portion 
taxed with districts. N J. 50. 25, Feb’y ’95. 
21. Bondaries shall not be changed nor districts with legal 
number of scholars be joined to other districts except on petition 
of three-fifths of residents. Nev. 49. 11, March ’95. 
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22. Providing for attaching fractions of townships to independ- 
ent districts therein. S. D. 81. 11, March ‘gs. 
23. Establishing town system selectmen shall draw on district 
treasurer for amounts due for property of fractional districts. 
V't. 14. 13. Nov. ’95. 
24. Extension of municipal boundaries extends school district, 
when fractions thereby left may demand annexation 
Mo. P. 259. 11, April 95. 
25. Territory annexed to cities under 100,000 shall be part of 
school district. Pa. 142. 24, June 95. 
26. Fractional townships may consolidate with adjacent town- 
ship when containing under 200 children. 


Ill, p. 315. 21, June ‘gs. 
27. Changing incorporated school district boundaries. Pro- 
cedure. V’t. 35. 16. Nov. ’95. 


28. District may be dissolved by County Court after popular 
vote and attached to other districts. Adjustment of debt. 


Ark. 66. 1, April’95. 
29. Independent and Special Districts. General school law 
for cities of 100,c00 to 1,000,000, Pa. 453. 2, July ’95. 


30. Cities or villages of over 200 population may constitute, 
N. Dak. 57. 19, March ’95. 
31. Towns and villages of over 100 inhabitants may constitute. 
lowa 38. 4, May gS. 
3%. Amending law authorizing formation by extending to any 
two or more districts being in whole or part within same city. 
Minn. 18. 23, March 'g5. 
33. Districts under special or local laws may vote to adopt 
general law. Consolidation with other dist:icts when under 400 
school children. N. J. 26:. 22, March ’95. 
34. Adjustment of debt and property when borrough erected 
from school district or when townsbip merged in borrough. 
Pa. 172. 24, June '95. 
35. Board in special districts not required to furnish voters 
check lists at elections unless 5 per cent of voters petition. 
N. H. 97. 28, March 95. 
36. School districts under city or special charter and receiving 
State aid may hold election and determine taxes in same way as 
those under general law. N. J. 6& 27, Feb’y '95. 
37. Non resident Pupils. Transfers. School boards author- 
ized to designate schools which shall be attended by scholars. 
Shall draw on town district treasurer for payment of claims, 
V't. 16. 12, Nov. 95. 
38. All or part of children may be sent to adjoining district. 
Kans. 217. 5, March ’95. 
39. Scholars in uncorporated townships within three miles of 
school of adjoining town may attend. Adjustment of funds. 
Me. 116, 20 March ’95. 
40. Method of transfering pupils to nearer school in another 
district. Parents to pay taxes to such district at its rate. No 
tuition. Neb. 59. 8, April ’95 
41. If non resident pays taxes in district where higher schoo 
is established, emount shall be deducted from tuition of children. 
Mo. P. 265. 11, April ’95. 
42. Tuition of non-residents shall not be over 15 per cent. more 
than average fer capita cost. Children in county house sent to 
nearest school on same terms. When parents pay tax in district, 
amount to be deducted. Mich. 131. 10, May ’95. 
43. Contracts may be made by districts for instruction in nor- 
mal school. Pa. 292. 28, June ’95. la. 40. 2, April "95. 


V. OFFICERS—BOARDS, 


44. Women may act as directors, clerks, on boards of examin- 
ers and on state board of education. Wash. 43. 8, March ’95. _ 
45. State Board of Education. Submitting to people consti- 
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tutional ainendment adding president and professor of pedagogy 
of state university to board. 
Calf. 37. 14, March, and 6, Nov. ’94. 
46. State School Commisstoner. Submitting constitutional 
amendment making elective instead of appointive by governor. 
(1896). Ga. p. 34. Dec. 1894. 
47. State Superintendent, Submitting constitutional amend- 
ment removing limit of salary of $1,200, (1896). $3,000 after 
adoption. Wis.177. t1, April 1895. Wis.93. 29, March 1895. 
48. May employ assistants to enforce school laws. Appropri- 
ation, N. Y. 988 11, June .95. 
49. County Superintendent, Submitting constitutional amend- 
ment separating office from that of probate judge, (1896). 
ida. P. 237. 9. March 95. 
50. Qualifications. Special state examinations and certificates, 
Wis. 333. 19, April ’9s. 
51. Shall file certificate of qualification given by state board 
and_ undergo examination before commission. 
Tenn, 54. 16, April’gs. 
52. Must be college graduate or hold highest grade certificate, 
and have two years experience as teacher. 
Del. 13. 16, Feb’y ’95. 
53. Unlawful to teach during term of office. 
Tenn. 155. 14, May ’95. 
$4. Shall not teach or engage in any occupation to interfere 
with duties, when salary is $1,200. N. D. 46. 14, March ’95. 
$5. Fixing salary in proportion to assessed valuation of coun- 


ties. S. D. 57. 12, March ’95. 
56. Shall be appointed or elected by township, Trustees in 
September instead of June. Ind. 102. 9, March ’gs. 


57. County School Commissoners. Must kold first grade 
county certificate, normal, or state certificate. 
Mo. P. 262. 11, April ’95. 
58. Amending law as to qualifications Mich. 66. 8, April’95 
59. Township (Town) Officers. Boards of town directors 
shall consist of three instead of six members, one elected annu- 
ally. V't. 15. 27, Nov. ’94. 
60. Town superintendent. Townschool committee shall elect. 
May or may not be one of committee. 
Me. 120, 20, March ’95. 
61. Town superintendent shall submit report at annual mect- 
ing which shall be filed in clerks office. Fee. 
Vt. 20. 23, Nov. ’94. 
62. Township trustee shall hold annual meeting with parents 
to consult on school matters, Ala. 181. 29, Jan. ’95. 
63. District Oficers. Amending law regarding duties of dis- 
trict boards. Examination of teachers ; text bcoks; reports. 
N.H. 50. 19, March ’gs5. 
64. School directors may take each other’s oath of office. 
Pa. 196. 25, June ’95. 
65. Not more than one member of family shall be member of 
board of education. N. Y. 337-17, April ’95. 
66. School district committee shall not do acts exterding be- 
yond term except on popular vote. Conn, 131. 13, May ’9¢. 
67. District superintendent if appointed must be appointed by 
school board N. H. 48. 19, March ’95. 
68. Munictpal Boards of Education. School commissioners 
and boards of education in cities shall not hold office after expira- 
tion of term. N. J. 422. 12, June ’95. 
59. Vacancies in office of school commissioners or board of 
education in cities over 100,000, filled by mayor. 
N J. 424. 13, June '95. 
70. If municipality not divided into words there shall be one 
member at large besides district members. 
S D. 82. 11, March ’95. 
71. School Inspectors. Adding one inspector at large in city 


districts under special laws. . lil. P. 99. 6, March ’95. 
VI. ATTENDANCE, CENSUS. YEAR. 


72. Compulsory Education General \aw, (first in state). Child- 
ren 8 to 13 must attend 16 weeks Attendance officers may be 
employed. Assessors to make list of ch:ldren. 

Pa. 53. 16, May ’95. 

73. General Law. Children 8 to 14, in cities, 7 to 16 must at- 
tend four months. Truant officers. Ungraded school in cities 
for truants. Commitment of incorrigibles to state reform schools. 

Mich. 95. 26, April ’95. 

74. Children 8 to 1§ must attend 26 weeks. Children under 14 
not permitted to work in factory without such attendance. 

V't. 26. 20, Nov. ’94. 

75. Amending law as to children necessarily employed in labor, 

: Conn. 134. 13, May '95. 

76. Attendance at private schools not accepted unless course 

approved by school board as equal to public school. Instructions 


must be in English. N H. 62. 26, March ’95. 
77. Boys between 8 and 15 habitually truants may be sent- 
enced to reform school. V’t. 26. 20, Nov. ’94. 


78, Teacher shall notify school director of truancy. Com- 
plaint and penalty. V’t. 26. 20, Nov. ’94. 
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79. School Census. To be made annually by truant officers or 
agents of town. N. H. 46. 19, March ’gs. 
80. Shall be taken biennially in municipalities over 10,0co in- 
habitants. N Y. 550. 7, May ’9s. 
81. Amending law as to facts to be ascertained, manrer and 
time of taking, compensation. etc. Ind. 54. 5, March ’g5. 
82, School Year. Shall be 36 weeks in every district. 
Conn. 119. 7, May ’95. 
83. Towns shall keep at least 28 weeks of school: 
V’t.18. 20, Nov. ‘94, 
84. Required period of school for aé/ districts having less than 
800 pupils 5 months. Mich 15. 8, March ’9gs. 
85. Legal schools are such as are taught by qualified teachers 
26 weeks during school year. Town or city clerk shall arnually 
certify number of legal schools maintained during preceding 
V’t. 10. 6, Nov. ’94, 
86. Free schools shall be Feld at least 5 months each year, 
W. Va. 43. 28 Feb’y ’or, 
87. County board of education may operate schools from 
January to July. Ga. P. 58. 4, Dec ’g5, 


VII, SCHOOL BUILDINGS, GROUNDS, SUPPLIES 


88. Repealing law granting superintendent of public instruc- 
tion power to prepare plans. N. J. 405. 10, June ’g5. 

89. District Buildings. Majority present at school meeting 
may vote <o purchase land and construct. 

N. J. 29. 19, Feb’y ’9s. 

90. City Buildings. Cities may issue $50,000 bonds for sites 
ard erection each year. N. J. 288. 22, March ’9s. 

gt. Law limiting expenditure to $5,000 for lands and builcings 
without concurrence of governing board of city not applicable in 
districts where money is raised by special election. 

N. J. 339. 25, March ’95. 

92. In cities of over 100,000 appropriations for Jand, bu'ldings, 
and furnish ngs shall not exceed $100,000 any one year. 

93. Cities over 100,000 may issue $250,000 bonds for construc- 
ion. May issue $300,000 to build or repair high school build- 
ngs. N. J. 149. 14, March ’95. N. J. 6. 11, Feb’y '95. 

94. In cities of 12,000 to 100,000, $100,000 may be borrowed to 
reconstruct or build new buildings. Bonds. 

N. J. 169. 19, March ’95. 

95. Cities under 12,000 may burrow $50,000 to erect. 

N.J 271. 22, March ’95. 

96. Building bords may be issued by districts within cities not 
over 30,000, Tax. Minn. 187. 19, April ’95. 

g7. In cities under 40,000 having no board of public works, 
board of education shall erect and keep in repair. 

Wis. 141. 8, April ’95. 

98. Butlding Sites. Procedure for condemnation in cities, 
when board refuse to pay price demanded. 

N. J. 232. 22, March ’95. 

99. Care of Buildings: Suitable water-closets shall be pro- 
vided. N. D. 55. 7, March ’95. Ja. 37. 2, April ’94. 

1oo, Requiring cleaning and disinfecting water-closets. 

Pa. 165. 24, June ’9s. 

101. Any school board may contract not over three years for 
water supply and may erect fire plugs. Fa 154. 24, June’95. 

102. Repairs not exceeding $200 may be made withort action 
of city council. Wis. 97. 29, March ’95 

103. Misdemeanor to wilfully injure school-house or other 
buildings or disturb those assembled therein. 

Nev. 69. 13, March ’95. 


VIII, MISCELLANEOUS. 


104. Aid may be granted by state high school board to schools 
below high school grade with satisfactory course of study. 
Mion. 183. 13, April ’95. 
105. Colored Schools. Special annual appropriation in aid. 
County superintendent to control schools. Estimates of expenses; 
taxes Del. 17. 7, May ’95. 
106. Graded schools for negroes established. Board of reget ts. 
Government. Admission. W. Va. 40. 28, Feb'y '95.. 
107. White and colored children may not be taught together in 
any school, public or private. Penalties. 
Fla. 14. 29, May '95- 
108, United States Flag. School authorities shall purchase 
and display during school hours and at other times. Mich. 56. 
4, April ’95. Mass. 181. 27, March’95. Wis. 95. 29, March '95- 
Del. 18. 31, Jan. ’95. N.Y, 222. 3, April ’95. Mont. Code, sec. 
1807. 27, Feb’y ’gs. Ill. P. 323. 26, June ’95. 
109. Kindergartens. Districts may establish by popular vote. 
lil. P. 310, 17, April ’95. 
110, May be established by any district as part of free schools. 
Teachers. Taxation. Wyo. 50. 15, Feb’y '95- 
111, Cities of 10¢,000 to 600,000 may co operate and grant aid. 
Pa. 178. 24, June ’95- 
112. Evening Schools, Towns. Amending law. State aid 
only when schools maintained 100 days in year. State board 
may exempt towns from maittaining. , 
Conn, 210, 22, June 95- 
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Interesting Notes from School 
Reports. 


STATE OF MAINE.— Report of the state superintendent of the 
common schools. Whole rumber of different pupils attending 
school, 135,598. Average length of schools, 26 weeks, and 3 
days, an increase of 2 weeks and 2 days over 1894. Number of 
teachers who are graduates of normal schools, 913. Average 
monthly wages of male teachers, excluding board, $35.11; of 
female teachers, $20.04. The whole number of different schools 
was 4,386, an increase of 320 over last year. There was an in- 
crease of 28 in graded schools, and a decrease of 314 in ungraded 
schools. The number of school-houses i; 4,242, and the number 
reported in good condition is 2,927. 78 were built in 1895. The 
estimated value of school property is $3,677,715. The towns have 
paid for superintendence, $57,472. 


The increase in the average length of schools is due to the town 
system, which while reducing the number of schools, has increased 
their length. The less number of schools accounts for the de- 
crease of 785 in the number of teachers. 


The decrease in the whole number of schools is caused by the 
consolidation of schools and the abandonment of old and worth- 
less school-houses, and the increase of new buildings is due to 
the transfer of the ownership of the buildings to towns, and the 
demand for more comfortable houses. 


The law which abolished school districts and placed the pub- 
lic schools under the control of the towns, placed the active man- 
agement of the schools in the hands of a superintendent, chosen 
by a committee, doing away with the old system of supervision 
by a committee of three. The result so far, of the new law is 
that while the cost of superintendence has been increased $12,- 
147, there is a decrease of 374 in the number of schools not vis- 
ited as the law requires State Supt Stetson is of the opinion 
that, despite some friction caused by the new law, it will result 
in getting more and better schools at less cost. 


During the fall of ‘95 Supt Stetson visited 200 rural schools in 
eight different counties, for the purpose of making a careful study 
of the needs of the school in order to improve them, Some of 
the best teachers were found in the “ back ” districts, while some 
marked “very poor ” were found near the larger center of popu- 
lation. Eighty seven per cent of the children found in the 
schools visited were under thirteen years. So far as the super- 
intendent could learn, these children were not attending higher 
schools. The tendency to leave school to engage in work is in- 
creasing every year. The average attendance in these schools 
was 21, and the average length of terms ten weeks. The weak- 
est spot in the schools is the fact that many pupils leave school 
before they have an opportunity to secure the elements of an 
English education. 

In 12 per cent, of the schools visited Supt. Stetson found that 
teachers had tried to decorate their rooms with drawings, en- 
gtavings, and other simple material. He calls attention to 
school-room decoration as a field of labor in which all who wish 
to do service to the young people of the state should have an in- 
terest. “If inexpensive reproductions of a few pictures of real merit 
and value could be placed upon the walls of our country school- 
rooms, and if the teachers could be so educated in these matters 
that they wou'dcome to enjoy and appreciate them themselves, 
and if through this appreciation the children could be led to enjoy, 
appreciate, and appropriate them, a greater work would be done 
for the children than can be done by any school which pursues 
the narrow policy of limiting the work of children to text-books.” 


NORTHBRIDGE, Mass,—Annual Report of the School Com- 
mittee. Several school rooms have been remodeled during the 
year, and some additions made. Considerable attent'on has 
been paid to heating and ventilation, with the result of better 
work and health on the part of teacher and pupils. 


LYNN, Mass.—Annual Report of the School Committee. 
The schools are much crowded, and there is need of new school 
buildings Supt. O. B Bruce, calls attention to the “ corralling” 
of from fifty-six to seventy children in a room that should hold 
forty-five. The only alternative seems to him to be half-time 
schools, 

Another defect noticed by the superintendent is the lack of 
beauty in and about the school premises. He proposes that the 
citizens be asked to contribute to the decoration of schools by 
gifts of busts, pictures, and photographs, thus making an initia- 
tory movement toward bringing the pupils fin contact with the 
higher forms of art, and cultivating a taste for the beautiful and 
refined. 

The training school for teachers is steadily improving despite 
bzing handicapped by lack of equipment. Of its sixty-two grad- 
uates fifty have proved good to excellent. 


FALL River, Mass.—Annual School Report. The school 
Property has been greatly increased and improved during the 
year. Two eight-room buildings were erected, much has been 
expended on the heating and ventilation of six other schools. 
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Three kindergartens are in su-cessful opera:ion, and two more 
are needed, 

The training school supplies nearly all the teachers added to 
the corps. The qualifications for acmission are the same as for 
the normal schools, but the course in the training school is one 
year and a half. Supt William C. Bates recommends that the 
course be extended to two years, so that there may be wider 
reading along educational lines. 

The teachers are using the public library with good results. 
All barriers are taken away, books of reference are conveniently 
placed. The change has been made in the hope that the public 
library may be brought into closer union with the boys and girls 
of high grammar grades. The school department will see that 
books are transferred to and from the schools, and will keep 
teachers informed of accessions 


MALDEN, Mass.— Report of the School Commi‘tee and the 
Superintendent of Schools. There is a pressing need of school 
accommodations in some localities, but this will be met when 
two buildings now being builf are finished. It is probable that 
two more buildings will be erected this year. Manual’training 
will be introduced at the beginning of the fall session. 

One of the notable events of the year was the reception ten- 
dered the teachers by the citizens, and Supt. Daniels hopes that 
this is but the beginning of a lively interest in the public schools 
and their teachers 

Another pleasing incident was the presentation of many choice 
works of art to the Faulkner grammar school. Much credit is 
due the master, Mr. Eugene A. Perry, who worked to interest 
the parents in the movement, and to the people who contributed 
eight hundred dollars to the support of the cause. 

Nature ,study was introduced into the grammar and primary 
schools The teachers were placed under the direction of Mr. 
Arthur C. Boyden, of the Bridgewater normal school, who meets 
them every month. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Annual report of the Superintendent of 
Schools. Eight new buildings have been opened during the year 
having 195 class-rooms, and 10,484 sittings. Additions of 12 
rooms each were made to grammar school No. 2 and primary 
No. 46. It is expected that five new buildings wiil be ready for 
use at the opening of the fall term. 

The total increase in the register during the year was 50,803 ; 
183 new classes were organized exclusive of high school grades; 
88 were in grammar and Ioo in primary grades. 

The average number of pupils in the lowest primary grade is 
70. Where a class in the lower primary grades exceeds 60 the 
pupils attend school only half the time. 

Supt. Maxwell strongly objects to the admission of children 
under six to the regular grades, as both mind and body are too 
immature for the work. Kindergarten classes should be provided 
for children under six, thus relieving the lowest primary grades. 

Another difficulty is to provide for children who are over age. 
There are 1,224 children over nine years old in the lowest pri- 
mary grade, and 1,119 children over fifteen in the highest gram- 
mar grade. “ It is not to our credit,” says Supt. Maxwell, “ that 
so many children are found in every grade, who, by reascn of 
their age, should be further advanced. No effort should be spared 
to accelerate the progress of pupils who, from any cause what- 
ever, have been retarded in their work.” 

There has been much progress during the year in school ad- 
miiistration. Accommodations have been much increased. The 
course of study has been revised and improved ; sewing has been 
introduced, and provision has been made for the reclamation 
of truants. The training school for teachers has been reorgan- 
nized and firmly established. The most important event, how- 
ever, is the provision made that after Jan. 1, ’97, no person shall 
be appointed to teach in the elementary schools of the city who 
has not had successful experience in teaching or who has not re- 
ceived a high school educa‘ion and a course of professional train - 
ing. 

Sir. Maxwell is opposed to heads of departments, and gives 
several reasons why they should be diminished. The system is 
very expensive ; there is a supervisor, principal, or head of de- 
partment for about every ten class teachers, The work of super- 
vising has drawn very many of the best teachers away from the 
schools to the great loss of schools. It has been the cause of 
much bickering, wire-pulling, and jealousy. The system has 
been defended on the ground that heads of departments were 
needed to train the inexperienced teachers, but as there will be no 
more inexperienced teachers the argument falls through, Supt. 
Maxwell believes that it would be good for the schools if one-half 
the heads of departments were set to teaching. 


HARRISBURG, PA.—Annual Report of the Public Schools. 
The course of study has been slightly modified and enriched 
without making it heavier. Since 1888, pupils have been pro- 
moted on the recommendation of their teachers, but an examina- 
tion is accorded the members of a class who have failed to secure 
the teacher’s recommendation. This method secures broader 
teaching and more satisfaction in school, with little or none of 
the worry and strain of the old-time examinations. 
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The school property is valued at $23,367,716. The whole cost 
per capita is $18.06. A new eight-room building was erected, 
and a four-room addition made to another build’ng. 


State of South Carolina —Twenty-seventh annual report of 
the State Superintendent of Education. Number of white pupils 
enrolled, 103,729 ; number of colored, 119,292. The enrollment 
dropped back as a result of the demands of parents for the help 
of their pupils owing to the financial stringency. 

Expenditure for public school purposes, $563,743.60. 

State Supt. Mayfield urges the need of longer sessions if the 
people are to become educated. The only remedy seems to be 
to increase the levy for school purposes on the property of the 
counties Under the present system the strong counties and dis- 
tricts sap the weaker counties and districts by drawing from 
them citizens who are attracted by good schools. 


The British Education Bill. 


The bill should be judged from the po‘nt of view of an educa- 
tionist who has a single eye for the interests of education This 
is not a time when any nation can afford to play tricks with edu- 
cation. There are signs not a few that already the superiority of 
the education given in Germany to the Germans is enabling the 
German manufacturer to beat England, out of hand, in markets 
which had long been hers. There is reason to fear that in indus- 
trial competition the better educated workpeople of Germany will 
discomfit England’s less instructed artisans as decisively as the 
legions of Moltke walked over the hasty levies of the French. 
And for the same reason—the Germans were better trained. It 
is education that does it. And in education England is behind. 
The very existence of the nation—its food and clothing from day 
to day—aze coming more and more to depend upon its ability to 
hold its own in the markets cf the world, where at present it is 
badly handicapped by the superior education of the Germans. 
And yet this, of all moments, is seized as that in which church 
and chapel have to fight a battle royal over religious differences ! 
—From “The Progress of the World,” in June Review of Re- 
views, 


Sanitary Science in Schools. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH.—At the meeting of the Michigan School- 
master’s Club, Prof. Delos Fall, of Albion colleg-, spoke on the 
teaching of sanitary science in the schools. He did not advocate 
adding a new subject to the overcrowded school curricula. 

The subject matter of sanitary science is very simple. and what 
he would have taught in the schools is the mode of presention 
and restriction of the seven most contagious diseasss. These 
diseases caused 54,000 deaths in Michigan in ten years, 21,000 of 
them being from consumption. Mr. Fall thought it possible to 
eliminate tuberculosis entirely. as well as other diseases. 

The paper was discussed by Dr. V. C. Vaughan, of the univer- 
sity, and Dr. H. B. Baker, secretary of the boardof health Dr. 
Vaughan said that the need of the teaching of sanitary science 
was self-evident, and he cited many cases of the spread of con- 
tagion among school children, especially from kissing children. 
Dr. Baker displayed a chart showing the great proportion of 
typhoid fever among young people, just at the age when they 
leave school and begin active life. *‘ Is not all the money spent 
for such education thrown away ?” he asked. a 


School Baths. 


Boston, Mass —Mr. G. W. Anderson of the school commit- 
tee has ordered shower baths put in the basements of schools at 
the North and West ends Bathing is not to be made a require- 
ment of attendance at school, but the tea hers think that the fa- 
cilities for bathing will be used by all the pupils who need them. 
Estimates from a plumber and an architect place the cost of fit- 
ting a 40x56 foot basement room with twenty-six bath cabins and 
seventy-eight dressing rooms at $2,466.40. With these facilities 
104 pupils can bathe in an hour, no pupil being absent from the 
school-room more than thirty minutes. 


The Kraus Alumnz Association. 


Over one hundred members of different classes of the Kraus 
seminary assembled at the Hotel San Remo, May 23, for the 
purpose of forming an alumnz association. Mrs. Kraus gave an 
address and read extracts from letters written by Froebel’s pupil, 
Baroness Marenholtz Biilow to Prof. Kraus, in which she encour- 
aged Mr. and Mrs. Kraus in preserving Froebel’s method in its 
purity, and keeping the spirit and leading maxims of his wonder- 
ful system alive. She hoped that the alumnz society might be 
regarded as a memorial to Prof. Kraus, thus fittingly honoring 
one who had devoted his life to the cause of education. 

Miss Harvey requested a decision as to whether an alumne 
society should be formed for the furthering of the principles they 
had been taught ; this was decided in the affirmative. 

Mrs. Kraus was chosen as permanent chairman; a membership 
committee of rine was appointed. The annual meeting will be 
held on the last Saturday of October. The closing song was 
these words : 
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“ Farewell, dear children, good and true, 
God bless, protect, and care for you ; 

To our good cause be always true, 

The blessing then will foll: w you. 

The wrong shall fail, the right prevail. 

With peace on earth, good will toward men ” 


¥ 
The Peuple’s University. 


Nrw YorK Citry.—The inauguration of the free lecture 
course under the auspices of the public schools was a most im- 
portant educational departure. 


The legisiature passed, in 1888, an act, providing for eveniog 
lectures on natural sciences and other subjects to be given in the 
public schools of this city, for the benefit of the working men and 
women. The attendance was not large enough to show that the 
lectures were popular until in 1890 when Dr. Henry M. Leip- 
ziger, assistant of schools, was put in charge of the move- 
ment. 


The third course, which began in November, 1890, proved 
that public school extension was a success. Dr. Leipziger 
planned the course most carefully, choosing subjects which could 
not fail to interest the people. He had the list of lectures and a 
synopsis of the lectures widely circulated, and the result was an 
attendance of 78,295 people at the 185 lectures. The legislature, 
appreciating the popularity of the movement, authorized the 
board of education to hire halls, where the assembly rooms of 
the schools were not large enough to hold the audience. Each 
year, the number of the lectures as well as the attendance in- 
creased and in ’93-4 the attendance reached 170,368, During 
this season, the lectures were given on the legal holidays and on 
Lincoln’sand Washington's birthdays; the subject of the lectures 
were the lives of the men whose birthdays were honored, Presi 
dent Seth Low, of Columbia college, gave the address on Wash- 
ington’s birthday before an audience of 6,028 people. During 
this course, the lecture rooms were packed long before the hour 
for beginning, and even during the most severe weather there 
was scarcely a vacant chair. 


During the winter of 1894-5, fourteen lecture centers were 
added, among them being the hall of the American Museum of 
Natural History. In order to insure the attendance of the work- 
ing people, the lectures were given in the thickly populated cen- 
ters of the city. The audiences were co nposed of adults of both 
sexes, many of them being advanced in years. 


During the eighth course, which ended March 30 last, the at- 
tendance on the 1,040 lectures reached 392,733. The subjects 
covered included the body and its care, and the laws of sanita- 
tion. The great facts of natural science were given in lectures 
on “ Light and Color” (by Mr. E.R Van Nardroff); “‘ Gian: Sun 
and His Family” (by Miss Proctor); “‘ What Electricity Can 
Do,” (by Mr. W. H. Freedman), etc. The wonders of our own 
and other lands have been described by experienced travelers. 
Good citizenship has been fostered by lectures on the great 
epochs of our history and the character of our great men. Nor 
was this course confined to our own country ; general history was 
outlined as well. Art, literature, and music were also included 
in these courses. Most of the lectures were correlated and 
many of them were given in courses of from two to six. Syllabi 
were furnished, which gave lists of books on the different sub- 
jects to be had of the circulating libraries. In this way, the peo- 
ple were being brovght in touch with the public library. Most of 
the lectures were made particularly valuable and attractive by 
the use of the stereopticon or of experiments. 

Besides these special lectures the following courses were given 
last winter: 

‘‘ History of Civilization,” W.H. Goodyear; ‘‘ Representative Ameri- 
cans,”’ Dr. T. Devine; ‘‘ History of Architecture,” Prof. A. D. F 
Hamlin ; ‘‘ Light,” Prof. W. Halleck; ‘‘How We are Governed,” F. E. 
Buliowa ; ‘Sound and Music,” E. R. Von Nardroff; ‘‘ Electricity and 
Magnetism,” W. H. Freedman, and the ‘‘ Development of the Navy,” H. 
U. Raymond. 


No pains have been spared to secure the best lecturers in their 
respective lines. The movement is really that of university ex- 
tension, for the knowledge of the university has been spread 
among the people. Dr. Leipziger has received a large number 
of letters from people who express their appreciation of these lect- 
ures, which have been almost the only glimpse of brightness in a 
dreary existence. Aside from their intellectual value, there is a 
great moral influence in these lectures, for they have helped to 
draw many away from evil associations and have exerted a refin- 
ing influence. That such institutions as the American Museum 
of Natural History and Cooper Union co-operate in this move- 
ment is a proof of their wide appreciation. All this has been 
done at a slight expense to the city. There is no doubt that the 
free lecture has come to stay, and it is equally sure that it will 
prove a powerful factor in improving the condition of the pcor of 
the city. 
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Letters. 


The Bond Question. 


By J. K. ELwoop., 


Almost every arithmetic in use contains problems like this: 
«How much must | pay for New York 6’s so that I may realize 
an income of 9% on the investment?” The solution given is, $6 
—.09=$663. That is, the price is 66%% of the par value. This 
can be regarded as correct only by assuming that the bonds will 
be sold or redeemed at the same price, $663. But such a thing 
does not occur once in a hundred cases ; if it does it is by mere 
accident. When bonds mature they are worth and are redeemed 
at their face value unless the government issuing them has be- 
come bankrupt. Suppose I buy a New York 6 at 66%, and that 
it will mature in one year. At the end of t e year | collect $5 
interest) + $100 (face), or $106. My profit is $106—$66%, or 
$39}, which is 59% of my investment. If the bond had five years 
to run my receipts would be $30 (interest) + $100 (face), or 
$130. My gain would be $130—$663, ur $63}, an average of 
$12% per annum, which is 19% of my investment. It is thus seen 
that the number of years a bond has to run must be known in 
order to compute the price to be paid so as to realize a certain 
per cent. of income. 

Financiers also take into consideration the number of interest 
payments per annum. They will pay a higher price for securi- 
ties bearing semi-annual interest than for those payiag annually. 
All brokers use tables of bond values which give the price an in- 
vestor can afford to pay for certain securities in order to rcalize 
a given per cent. on his investment. Since most bonds bear 
semi-annual interest coupons these tables consider only bonds 
that pay interest twice a year; and they quote prices that will 
realize for the purchaser a certain per cent. of income Jayadle 
semi-annually, Furthermore, in the construction of the tables 
compound interest is used. They are based upon the supposi- 
tion that the pnrchaser will hold his bonds until they mature, and 
necessarily so; otherwise no tables of any value could be pre- 
pared, since both the sed/ing price and the time the bond ts held 
must be known in order to compute the price. Should a man 
Sell before the maturity of the bonds he would have to accept 
market price, whatever that might be. 

All these points seem to make a complicated problem, but 
such is not the case. From a table of bond values | find that 6% 
securities with five years to run will yield 4% when bought at 
108.93; with ten years to run they yield the same when bought 
at 11635; with twenty years to run they earn 4% if bought at 
127.36; while a thirty-year bond will give the investor 4% on 
134.76. From this it appears that the longer a bond has to run 
the more a purchaser can afford to pay for it. Of course this 
important fact is a matter of no moment to text-books generally 
or to teachers that swear by them. But this is the way bond 
prices are treated in the financial world, and teachers, if not text- 
books, should strive to keep up with the procession—to conform 
to the methods sow in vogue among men of business. It would 
be better to ‘skip ” bonds than to teach the antiquated trash— 
the false ideas—now so prevalent 

At what price must I buy 6% bonds having twenty years to 
tun so as to realize 4% on my investment ? 


SOLUTION, 


Each bond yields $6 a year, which is 4% of $150. This would 
be the required price if 1 could get $150 for a bond at maturity; 
but I can get only $100, the face value. Hence I lose $50 in the 
twenty years. What sum mow will reimburse me for this loss? 
That is, how much less than $150 must I pay in order that I may 
not lose this $50? LEvide ntly a sum which at 4% compound 
semi-annual interest would in twenty years amount to $50; #. ¢., 
the present worth of $50, at 4% compound semi-annual interest, 
which is $50—2.2080 3966 (the comp. amt. of $1 for 40 periods at 
2%), or $22 64. 

Hence $150—$22.64, or $127.36, is the required price, which 
agrees with the above quotation from the book of tables. 

Should any “doubting Thomas” read this and continue to 
doubt let him craw! outside his musty texi-book long enough to 
<onsult a broker ; he will then “ go and sin no more.” 

For those familiar with algebraic processes the following gen- 
eral solution and formula will be of interest : 

Let x = the price, a = the face value, # = number of inter- 
¢st payments, R rate bonds bear, y = rate to be realized. 

Considering the interest on bonds as an annuity at compound 


interest, we have its final value = 
Rel atn — | 
r 


which added to the face of the bond must equal the compound 
amount of the fy zce for # periods or x (1+7)". 
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wae  @ +*2[ er) *—1] 
(I+r) a 


In the problem solved above a = $100, = 40, R= .03, r = 
.02 (semi-annual rate). 


3 40 
* = 100+—(1,02 —1) = $127.36. 
02 
1,024 
A Correction. 


In your notice of the paper read by me at Brookline, Mass., 
April 11, you represent me as saying among other things that 
I did not say that “If Harvard had not such severe barriers, 
fewer candidates for it would be diverted to less important col- 
leges.” As I made no such invidious comparison between Har- 
vard and other colleges, | do not wish such a statement attributed 
tome. My argument was directed against the present tenden- 
cies of many colleges and went to show that as a consequence 
of the increasing rigor of entrance examinations many country 
boys of good abilities were diverted from colleges because of the 
inability of scores of country high schools to meet the present de- 
mands of the co leges WILLIAM L. EATON, 

Principal High School, Concord, Mass. 





. a*x. Sa*x 
When a=2, y=o, and +=3, what is the value of — ? = 
="=? Is the answer 60 oro? It cannot be 60 because the 
divisor tim 2s the quotient (°)§) will not prove the dividend, It 
cannot be o for the same reason. 


Please give the solution and oblige, G, M. A. 


The smaller the denominator of a fraction, the larger the frac- 
tion, £.2., .77$$e7=60,000,090, Reduce the denominator still 
further down and the fraction becomes still greater. This is 
generally expressed by saying that any finite number divided by 
zero equals infinity; or, in other words, a quantity increasing be- 
yond any limits. The symbol for such a quantity is o ; therefore, 
x0. F, MONTESER. 





E. R, F.—What you refer to is probably the opinion of Lieut. 
Totten. He predicts troubles from now on arising physically 
from the planets getting on the opposite side of the sun to the 
earth. He says: 

“Twice in the Christian era three of the greater planets exte- 
rior to the earth have been in coincident perihelia, in the sixth and 
sixteenth century. They were famous eras of plague, pestilence, 
and perturbation among men, and now for the first time in the 
history of man all of the planets, exterior as well as interior, su- 
perior as well as inferior, are approaching a coincident period of 
ominous and I cannot but believe malific influence. It will cul- 
minate only at the very end of this century and may extend well 
over into the next. At that time all of the planets will be in line, 
conjunction, tugging together at the sun, while the earth, upon 
the opposite side of the sun, will be subjected to their united ac- 
tion. From the physical standpoint alone this condition of affairs 
cannot but result in widespread disaster, expressed in all the 
terms that nature knows, cyclones, earthquakes, tidal waves, etc., 
and among men, such an unbalancing of the normal condition as 
will try to their deepest foundations the institutions upon which 
the false system of modern society lives and moves and has its 
being.” 


A Large Audience at a Concert. 


The largest chime of bells in America, if not in the world, is 
that recently placed by the Meneely Bell Company, of Troy, 
N. Y., in the courthouse in Minneapolis, Minn. According to 
the 7zmes of that city the concert lately given by Mr. Meneely, 
using this unparalleled musical instrument, was such as no 
organist or orchestra ever had. His auditorium was several miles 
in length and as many more in width. The entire municipality 
was his audience and his stage was the tower of the immense 
courthouse. It need hardly be added that the audience was 
enraptured as the sweet notes of “ Blue Bells of Scotland,” “ The 
Harp that Once Through Tara’s Halls,” ‘ America,” “ Auld 
Lang Syne,” “ The Old Kentucky Home,” and other familiar airs 
rang out Chimes of bells have been placed by the Meneely Bell 
Co. on schools, churches, etc , in all parts of the country. 





Alongside the Mountain Streams of North Carolina. 


Where can a more enjoyable trip be made than to the mountains of 
Western North Caro'ina, reached by the Southern Railway, Piedmont Air 
Line, in a few hours’ ride of the Metropolis? The charming resorts of 
Asheville and otners located in these glorious mountains are making their 
annual preparation for taking care of the large summer travel that seek a 
cool and pleasant trip during the hot daysof summer. An attractive book 
giving description of hotel and boarding house rates is now being distribu- 
ted by the Passenger Department of the Southern Railway System upon 
application to 271 Broadway, New York. 
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Editorial Notes. 


From the Massachusetts Course of Study for Elemen- 
tary Schools, we quote: “It is plainly necessary to 
construct our public school courses of studies with 
special reference to ends found in the public schools 
themselves. At the same time, the best preparation for 
taking up higher forms of study is made by pursuing the 
best course for elementary learning. If this is not true, 
the higher course must be artificial and false.” This 
savors somewhat of a retort upon the colleges. At any 
rate, it defines well the limit of justifiable college inter- 
ference with primary education. The primary schools 
are to fit for life, not especially for college. If the col 
leges can show that the lower schools are not producing 
the best possible mental and moral development in the 
children, then they will have found a just basis of criti- 
cism. Let them examine the processes goiny on in 
primary education, from the standpoint of the child who 
is not going to college if they want to do both the col- 
leges and the world at large the most good. 








No body of men, not even doctors, are so skeptical of 
progress as the great body of conservative teachers. 
They battled with Horace Mann, argued against normal 
schools, condemned object teaching, laughed at kinder- 
gartens, derided manual training, and predicted a short 
life to every one of them. Why is it that this is thus? 
What is there in teaching that makes a man say, “ There 
is no other way than the one I use” ? 


A Word to Principals. 


For an entire month in this city the selection of the 
next superintendent of the public schools for the term 
of six years, at a salary of $7,500, became a matter in 
which a lively interest was exhibited by the press and 
people. It is a curious thing to note that in all the de- 
bate that arose, not a word was uttered by the princi- 
pals of the schools. There are serious reasons why 
they should have expressed opinions ; in reality they 
are local superintendents ; they know practically how 
the present system operates, and its excellencies, and 
its defects. The board of education has recognized the 
ability of the principals, by selecting the assistants to 
the city superintendent from their number where va- 
cancies existed. 

Let us suppose a supreme judgeship, a bishopric, or 
the presidency of a medical institution to be vacant, 
would the choosing board be advised by the daily 
papers as to the fitness of this or that man for either of 
these offices? Would not the lawyers in the first case, 
the clergymen in the second, and the physicians in the 
third, consider and propose the candidate? But any- 
body and everybody thinks he knows who should be 
superintendent of schools. The nomination of Pres. 
Gilman, of Johns Hopkins university, was promptly 
seconded by several papers, and yet it cannot be said 
he had any special fitness for the post. Why not An- 
drew D. White, another member of the Venezuelan 
commission? It is a grand thing we have such men in 
reserve ; men who hold so entirely the confidence of 
the enlightened public. 

Is it not asad commentary on the lack of organiza- 
tion and influence of the teachers of this great city that 
in this moment of moments they could not have had an 
opinion to express’? The heading of this article directs 
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attention to the principals: they are the natural lead- 
ers of the 5,000 persons who are engaged in the public 
school work of this city, and they are the ones who are 
to be looked to for counscl, when a matter so import- 
ant as the selection of a superintendent is to be con- 
sidered. They should not neglect for a day to organize 
themselves into a college or institute and take up the 
consideration of educational questions. Their vast ex- 
perience is of inestimable value ; but as they now exist 
in isolation that experience is of no value to the world 
at large. The fact that many of the principals are men 
and women of fine scholarship and liberal culture is 
hardly known to the general public. 

It may be thought that a principals’ institute, would, 
as a matter of course, endorse the person already in of- 
fice, supposing him to be a candidate; whether this 
would happen or not is an affair for the principals to 
settle ; what a body of men will do when they have lib- 
erty to act is the same problem as confronts the indi- 
vidual when he has freedom. If they acted unwisely 
and subserviently, they would be condemned before the 
bar of public opinion. What they would do is not to be 
settled beforehand ; the problem is for them to organ- 
ize and learn to do the large things such a body would 
be capable of doing. 

Had Pres. Gilman been elected superintendent of our 
schools, it would be impossible for him to effect an ad- 
vance without counseling with the principals of the va- 
rious schools, They hold the key to the situation. 
The schools cannot rise and they stay behind. The su- 
perintendent may plan ever so wisely ; plans on paper 
amount to but little. The supreme difficulty is to en- 
thuse 5,000 persons; it cannot be done en masse. Supt. 
Jasper may plan, but until the principals (who represent 
him in their localities) are united in the effort, the 
schools will stay as they are. 

The principals are therefore counseled to meet and 
elect thirty or forty of their ablest members to repre- 
sent them ; these to meet committees and discuss the im- 
portant questions of the hour ; the meetings to be held 
at least fortnightly and be open tothe public. There 
would be probably two organizations needed, one repre- 
senting the primary and the other advanced principals. 
These are not to take the place of organizations that meet 
for instruction; they are to be organizations whose sole 
purpose is to give the results of the investigation and 
experiment of the principals on the educational prob- 
lems that have come before persons who have had 
unequaled opportunities. 


Leading Events of the Week. 


President Cleveland celebrates (June 2) the tenth anniversary 
of his wedding.——-A_ flood in Oregon rivers.——The senate 
passes the anti-bond bill by a vote of 32 to 25 ——The river and 
harbor bili passed over the president’s veto.——Shots are ex- 
changed between a Spanish cruiser and the filibustering steamer 
Three Friends; the latter was chased but escaped.——Austn 
Corbin, the well-known railroad man, thrown from his carriage 
at Newport, N.H., and killed——John Hayes Hammond and 
three other leaders of the Johannesburg reform committee released 
from prison.——The Cuban fair at the Madison Square Garden @ 
great success finan ially——The American built steamship S¢. 
Paul breaks all previous records between Southampton and New 
York, making the voy«ge in 6 days, § hours, and 32 minutes —— 
It is claimed that President Cleveland will soon take vigorous ac- 
tion to stop the war in Cuba——Anarchists at Barcelona throw 
a bomb into a religious procession killing several people. Sev- 
eral are arrested and placed in ja'l, from which troops drive the 
mob away.—Frank Mayo, the actor, dies of paralysis of the 
heart on a Union Pacific train near Grand Island. M. Jules 
Simon, the noted French philosopher and statesman, passes away 
in Paris. 
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Are You an Active Member ? 


Active membership in the N, E. A. is beginning to mean 
something since the adoption of the amendments to the constitu 
tion at Denver last year. A list of active members has been 
published recently, a copy of which may be obtained of Dr. Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn., secretary of the N. E, A. Active 
members will get it free of charge, others have to pay 30 cents 
per copy. The list contains nearly all of the educational leaders 
of the country and a great number of others who take an interest 
in national educational organization. 

Application blanks for active membership may also be obtained 
of Dr. Shepard. Annual dues must be paid at the time of the annual 
meeting or sent to the secretary before the first day of Septemb r 
of each year. Attention is called to the following sections of 
Article Il]. of the constitution : 





SECTION 1.—There shall be three classes of members, namely, active, 
associate, and corresponding. 

SECTION 2,—Teachers and all who are actively associated with the man- 
agement of educational institutions, including libraries and periodicals, 
may become active members. 

* b 6 - x 

SECTION 3.—(@) All persons who have been members of the association 
for any two years previous to, or including 1895, may be admitted to active 
membership without payment of the enrollment fee. (45) Any person, 
eligible, may become an active member upon app'ication endorsed by two 
active mem ers, and the payment of an enrollment fee of $2.00, and the 
annual dues of $2.00 for the current year. 

All active members must pay annual dues of $2.00, and will be entitled 
to the volume of proceedings without “coupon” or other conditions, If 
the annual dues are not paid within the fiscal year, membership will lapse, 
and may be restored only on payment of the enroliment fee of $2.00, and 
the annual dues for the current year. 


* * * * 
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SECTION 4.—The names of active and corresponding members only 
will be printed in the volume of proceedings with their respective educa- 
tional titles, offices and addresses, to be revised annually by the secretary 
of the association. 

Former annual members who wish to be enrolled in the 
“active” list should note that active membership will be credited 
only for time of continuous past membership and that names 
will be published by states in the order of seniority of such con- 
tinuous annual membership. If the applicant desires to remit 
for lapses in past annual memberships, and secure the volume of 
proceedings for those years, such payments should accompany 
his other application. 


A Valuable Document. 


A copy of the Proceedings of the Department of Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A., at its meeting in Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 18-20, 
1896, has been sent to every active member. Supt. R. E. Den- 
feld, of Duluth, was the secretary at that meeting and he is en- 
titled to much credit for the early issuance of this valuable 
report. 


Sehool Library Section. 


A movement is on foot to establish a school library section of 
the N. E. A. Mr. J. C. Dana, president of the American Library 
Association, is at the head and 1s pushing the plan with all his en- 
ergy. A circular has been issued urging teachers to secure sig- 
natures to a petition asking the N. E. A. to sanction the estab- 
lishment of the new section. Copies of th's petition may be ob- 
tained of Mr, Dana, Public Library, Denver, Col. 

The following are some of the questions which the school li- 
brary section will set itself to answer: 


In what ways can libraries and librarians help teachers ? 

What can teachers do to aid librarians in increasing the sum of good 
reading among children ? 

How can books best be made a part of young people’s education ? 

As to books and libraries in education, other than text-books—what is the 
teacher’s point of view? What is the children's ? 

Should every school building have its reference library ? 

Shou!d every school-room have its reference library for 
teachers’ and pupils’ use? 

Should every schoo'-room have a library either its own 
or a branch of larger school or public institution, out of 
which books may be lent for home use ? 

How can books be made a pleasant and vital part of the 
child’s school life ? 

Who can discover as well as the teachers can, what 
books children like. and what boc ks are good for them ? 


Among the a-guments presented to show the 
desirability of a “school library section” are the 
following quotations from the Library Fournal for 
April, '96: 

‘Certainly, the teacher is the only person to whom the 
librarian can.look for adequate help. Parents, as a rule, 
unfortunately cate little and know less what their children 
read; the library cannot, in the nature of things, reach 
or guide the reading of the majority of children; but the 
teacher can both reach and influence the child.” 

** The establishment of a library section in the National 
Education Association, as is p'anned for this year, would 
mark a great step forward; in many schools the library 
finds willing helpers and coadjutors, and we do not doubt 
that the time will soon come when the mission of the school 
as an annex to the library, or of the library as an annex to 
the school—teachers and librarians may choose whichever 
phrase they prefer—will be fully recognized, and the two 
will work hand-in-hand toward the goal common to both 
—the increase of public intelligence and civic efficiency.” 

‘‘In most cities the public library, with or without 
branches, does not reach a very large percentage of the 
child population. The school does reach most of these 
children ; it controls a large proportion of their time, and 
it can exert a strong influence on their home reading. The 
establishment in each school of a collection of 150 or 200 
volumes, to be circulated among the pupils and to be kept 
tresh by frequent changes from the central library, would 
bring many a child to a knowledge of literature other than 
the cheap and nasty kind.” 

Those who want to help the movement without 
waiting for petition blanks might send a postal-card 
to President Dougherty, of the N. E. A., Peoria, Ill., 
writing about as follows: 

To the Honorable Board of Directors of the N. E. A. 

Gentlemen : 

We, the undersigned active members of the N. E. A., 
respectiully urge that you establish a school library section 
of the association and add our names to the petition 
handed you by Mr. J. C. Dana, of Denver, Col., and others. 


Herbart Society. 


The Second Year Book of the National Herbart 
Society will be sent out in a few days. Members 
of the society are urged to send their fee at once 
to Dr. Charles A. McMurry, secretary, Normal, Illi- 
nois. The fee for single membership is one dollar ; 
seventy five cents for each person in clubs of four 
or more. Those who intend to go to the Buffalo 
meeting of the N. E, A and want to attend the meet- 
ings of the Herbart Society shoula read the Year- 
Book carefully to come prepared for the discussions. 
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Hawaii’s Inspector-General of Schools. 


By THEODORE RICHARDS, 
(Principal of the Kamehameha Manual Training School, Honolulu.) 


The progress of civilization has been phenomenally rapid in 
Hawaii considering that it is only a little over ahundred years 
since its advent. The schools have been a potent factor in this 
elevation of the people. If the influence of these institutions 
should be judged by the test of popular literacy they would be 
assigned to the foremost rank. Unfortunately, however, the 
school system has been less fruitful in the realm of applied ethics 
and morals, ¢. g., industry, frugality, charity, temperance, etc. 
This is no doubt deplorable and fatal, though perhaps not re- 
markable in a country like ours. Still, Hawaii has not lacked in 
molders of character whose educational influence can be traced 
in the lives of the men and women who have been their pupils. 
Henry Schuler Townsend, the present inspector-general of 
schools, is one of these educators. 

During his residence on these islands Mr, Townsend has taken 
a prominent part in the shap ng of the marked improvement in 
the training and instruction of the Hawaiian youth. We, who 
know him, are confident that in his present position he will exer- 
cise an influence that will be felt in every school of the young re- 
public, that he will energetically labor to provide for the moral 
needs of the children as well as their intellectual training. Too 
generally, alas ! the schools of Hawaii have in the past, with al- 
most common consent, devoted themselves one-sidedly to purely 
fact-farming with isolated instances of thought culture. 





HENRY S, TOWNSEND, 
Inspector-General of Schools, Hawaii, 


Born in 1856, on a frontier farm, twenty miles south of Des 
Moines, Iowa, he early learned what hard work meant. It was 
largely in the country schools that he fitted himself for the Uni- 
versity of Des Moines (now Des Moines college, affiliated with 
the University of Chicago), from which he graduated in 1880, re- 
ceiving the degree of Master of Arts in 1883. After teaching a 
short time in San Francisco, he went to the Hawaii islands. His 
experience here as a teacher has been varied. After working 
with all grades in the public schools, he was elected vice- principal 
of the Kamehameha Manual in’88. After two years service 
there he was elected principal of Lahainaluna seminary, 
which position he held until his recent election to the inspector- 
generalship, He also represented Hawaii in the senate, and 
gained there an acquaintance with public men and affairs which 
will serve him in good stead in his new field 

One may fairly say of Mr. Townsend that he is versatile. A 
wide and catnolic reading has been mastered and pigeon-holed 
in his mental storehouse and can be produced to do his bidding. 
Mr. Townsend is rather a man of deep thought than of wide 
reading. His most prominent mental trait is the tenacity with 
which he holds a subject in mind until he has thought it out 
in all his bearings. His knowledge of men and things at the is- 
lands is minute. and will bs invaluable to him as inspector-gen- 
eral. Asa propagator of manual training, Mr. Townsend figures 
conspicuously in the history of our advance, understanding it 
now when the equipment is excellent, and having fathered it 
when he had little besides hands for tools. 

In the awakening of pedagogical interest among the teachers 
of the islands, Mr. Townsend's influence has been powerfully felt. 
He styles himself a Herbartian “ with distinct reservations.” He 
takes an active interest in what is being evolved everywhere from 
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the study of children. He was the founder and first editor of our 
little paper, Zhe Progressive Educator, and one of the prime 
movers in the series of teachers’ movements which have cul- 
minated in our national association and the summer school. 
He has often spoken to the writer of the helpfulness of the cor- 
respondence he maintained with Dr. Jerome Allen from 1891 to 
Dr. Allen’s death. 

Physically Mr. Townsend is adapted for the trying position he 
has assumed. To “ get around ” among the schools once a year 
it will be necessary for him to travel hundreds of miles in the 
saddle over very hard and hilly roads. Our sympathy with Mr. 
Townsend must extend itself to his horse, which, in view of Mr. 
Townsend’s weight, will have no sinecure and should divide itself 
up into relays. 

Weare confident in expressing this opinion :—to fail of success, 
Mr. Townsend must be misinterpreted by those among whom he 
labors ; and this were to belie his past as a hopeful energetic and 
Christian educator. 

Honolulu, A. I. 


[Mr. Townsend is an enthusiastic and thoroughly professional 
educator. For years he has been a devoted student of pedagogics 
and a reader of educational journals. He keeps informed regard- 
ing the progress of every great educational movement in this 
county and in Europe. In Herbartian pedagogics and child- 
study he takes particular interest, and it 1s due mainly to his 
vigorous advocacy of them that the attention of other educators 
in Hawaii has been drawn to these movements. The historical 
study of pedagogics also has been cultivated by him, and at the 
teachers’ meetings held under his leadership the lives and educa- 
tional ideas of the great masters have always been among the . 
principal topics. In November, 1894, he founded The Progres- 
sive Educator, a monthly paper which under his editorial man- 
agement was devoted principally to the expounding of the great 
educational foundation principles and the cultivation of a profes- 
sional spirit among the teachers of Hawaii. He was the first in 
the islands to organize teachers’ reading circles for the study of 
the history, principles, and method of education. His inspira- 
tional power made these circles a professionalizing power. There 
are many teachers who owe the first impulse to pedagogical 
study and advancement to him. The moral elevation of the 
Hawaiian peop!e is the principal object of his labors. His work 
is of historic significance for the development of civilization in 
Hawaii. 

Mr. Richards’s jocular reference, in the biographical sketch 
above, to the avoirdupois of the Hawaian Inspector-General 
may not be understood by ali readers. Mr. Townsend is 5 feet 
10 inc hes high, 43 inches chest measure, andweighs 220 pounds 

The point of the sympathy for the horse will be readily 
seen.—ED. ] 


A Pioneer School of German Methods. 


The German-American school of the 19th ward, on East 52d. 
street, has made remarkable progress in the past year under the 
directorship of Mr. Robert Mezger,a graduate of the university 
of Heidelberg and a successful teacher of fine pedagogic scholar- 
ship and tact. The school has aimed since its organization in 
1860 to be a pioneer of the best German methods of education. 
The practical demands of preparation for American citizenship 
are fully recognizzd. All studies, outside of German language 
lessons and literature, are conducted in the English langua e, and 
the English compositions of children, which the writer had an 
opportunity to examine, showed that cultivation of this language 
holds the first rank in the school. Manual training, nature 
study, history, and civil government also receive particular atten- 
tion. All instruction is based on observation and self-activity and 
an effort is made to carry out the concentration idea in all depart- 
ments. “Our aim is,” Prin. Mezger told the writer, “to educate 
our children to self-reliance through a self-activity which not only 
wakes up mind and spurs it to independent work, but strengthens 
also the will. We seek to form the character, to develop higher 
human feelings and to cultivate taste for all that is beautiful and 
noble and a lively interest in the various departments of know- 
ledge and culture.” ; 

The school beg.ns with the kindergarten and ends with an 
academic course which prepares the pupils for entrance in the 
colleges of the city. Through parents’ meetings, stereopticon 
lectures, concerts, and other attractions, Prin. Mezger has suc- 
ceeded in greatly increasing the number of pupils, and in establish- 
ing a bond of harmony between their homes and the school. He 
has also inaugurated Saturday excursions and observation visits 
to shops and factories which are greatly enjoyed by bis pupils 
and are often joined by interested parents. He fully deserves 
the high compliments paid him by the German press of the city. 
Witb such an educator at the head a school cannot fail to attract 
public a.tention. 

Parental Authority. 

Father (trying to read a newspaper.)—What was that racket 
in the hall just now ? 

Mother.—One of the children fell down stairs, d 

Father.—Well, tell them that if they can’t fall down stairs 
quietly I won’t let them fall down at all, 
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Drawing in New York State. 


The system of teaching drawing came before the N. Y. S. 
Art Teachers’ Association in N. Y. city, Feb. 28, 29. A paper 
was read by Inspector Wheelock in which he referred to the 
efforts of the state to teach drawing; he admitted very little had 
been accomplished. This led to a discussion which is reported 
in Art Education, 


Miss Graves, Syracuse: ‘If teachers and pupils dislike draw- 
ing, it is because the work is hard and mechanical, having no re- 
lation to what they feel and love.” 

Mr. John S, Clark, Boston: “If you would secure expression, 
the child must have something to express. There is apparently 
no definite ideal in the work in this state. The art side is dis- 
couraged. The best art schools are ignored by.the state depart- 
ment. The state department has declared its purpose to compel 
the conformance to the work they have set up, regardless of the 
best preparatory schools in the country. There should be some 
one at the head of this work in the state who can hold up ideals 
for teachers to aspire to.” 

Mr. A.S. Downing: ‘What the teachers want to do is to get 
away from systems, and teach the subject—teach drawing. Mr. 
Clark is here as the representative of a system of drawing books, 
and his bitterness is due to his failure to get them adopted for 
use in the state. I have been trying to get drawing away from 
text-books to principles.” 

Mr. Clark responded: ‘* Mr. Downing has introduced person- 
alities into this discussion by referring to me and charging me 
with being interested simply in getting a particular method or 
system of instruction adopted by the authorities of the state. 
Undoubtedly that 1s the way in which he looks at it, and it is 
true that | have desired that the two departments at Albany 
should take some action in the matter; but if he could bring 
himself to see all the efforts I have made in this direction in their 
true light, he would see that all that I have done has been simply 
in the direction of trying to get the two depariments to avail 
themselves of the exceptional professional knowledge and cxperi- 
ence that is in the state, in order that they might formulate some 
broad, fundamental principles in regard to the study of drawing 
—principles so broad that all the people who are interested in 
getting up systems or methods of instruction would have some- 
thing definite or authoritative togoupon. And this is possible— 
the study has no place in public schools unless it has some 
broad general princip'es underneath it, and I do not believe that 
the subject of art education is such a narrow one that any one 
person can monopolize the whole of it. All this trouble comes 
trom Mr. Downing and Mr. Wheelock ridiculing all ideals in the 
work and attempting to make the work in the state mechanical 
and personal—it is mechanical and it reflects only their person- 
alities. Mr. Downing, particularly, has put himself before us 
here as opposed to a system, and would give you the impression 
that those who are opposed to the state work are opposed to it 
simply because it does not coincide with a particular system. 
The implication from his remarks is that the people who repre- 
sent Pratt institute, The Teachers college, Columbia college, 
Cornell university, Cooper union, The Mechanics’ institute, at 
Rochester, oppose the state and the Regents’ work because the 
official work is not in line with the Prang work. This is indeed 
a narrow way of looking at it, and a false way of looking at it. 
This is honoring the Prang work altogether too much. The op- 
position to the official work in this state, from these various in- 
Stitutions, and from the leading supervisors of drawing in the 
State, is not because the official work is antagonistic to the Prang 
work, but simply because it is entirely out of harmony with all 
good or of teaching, and is directly opposed to all good 
art work, 


“Mr. Downing would appeal to your sympathies as a bitter op- 
ponent of systems in this work, and yet he stands here if not as 
the author as the defender of the most gigantic system of art in- 
struction ever foisted upon a state. Just look at the examina- 
tions, the instruction in the teachers’ institutes, and in the teach- 
ers’ classes, and see how all of this work is made to conform to 
one hard, fast, cut-and-dried system. 

“Now I charge that the difficulty in the matter of drawing, and 
of art education in the state is of the state’s own making It 
comes from the state officials ignoring the best educational and 
artistic thought of the state, and endeavoring to force into tte 
schools, by official authority, asystem of their own a system that 
is twenty-five years behind the times. There isn’t another state 
—I know of no city or town in the country outside this state— 
that is endeavoring to deal with this question of drawing, or of 
art education, upon such an antiquated system as that which has 
the official endorsement of this state. 


“Ina word, we have row a satisfactory explanation for all this 
dissatisfaction and disturbance over the teaching of drawing in 
this State. Mr. Downing doesn’t believe in modern methods and 
modern ideas in teaching the sudject, and so has deliberately 
chosen to array the department against the best art and educa- 
tional forces of the state. that are working to bring this impor- 
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tant question of art education into line with educational progress. 


President Walter L, Hervey, the Teachers college, New York : 
“The aim of the state department is stated to be to encourage 
the teachers who drill, not those who develop. «Let us drive home 
fundamental processes and principles so thoroughly at the start 
that later, when the child's powers of appreciation of art products 
have developed, he shall be able to proceed rationally and effec- 
tively.’ This I understand to be the position of the gentlemen 
who are at this time shaping the ideals of art education in New 
York state. With this position I must tak: issue. 

“ If those who are shaping the destinies of drawing and art edu- 
cation in this state are placing drill first and development last, or 
leaving out of account in the slightest degree the spiritual nature 
of the child and his power from the beginning to respond to spir- 
itual influences, they are making a vital mistake. I sincerely 
trust that this may not be the case.” 





Convention of German-American Teachers. 


The National Union of German-American Teachers will meet 
at Buffalo, N. Y., July 6-8. Mr. Carl Herzog. of New York city, 
is president; Mr. Max Griebsch, of Milwaukee, secretary ; and 
Louis Hahn, of Cincinnati, treasurer of the organization. Under 
the leadership of Mr. Adolf Finck, for many years superintend- 
ent of German instruction and secretary of the superintendent of 
schools of Buffalo, a local committee of German-American citi- 
zens has been organized to make preparations for the reception 
of the union. A social evening entertainment with concert and 
an excursion to Niagara Falls are among the inducements already 
offered by the hospitable Buffalonians who are interested in the 
matter. It will not be the fault of Mr. Finck and his associates 
on the committee if the convention does not turn out the most 
enjoyable the union has ever held. There ought to be a large 
attendance, particularly as the N. E. A. meets there in the same 
week and among its members are many teachers who are inter- 
ested in German p:dagogics. 


Great European Educators. 


Several renowned European educators have died within the 
past few months, among them Fr. Dittes, Berthelt, Marion, and 
Jules Simon. 


F, DITTES, VIENNA. 


Dr. Friedrich Dittes was among the greatest of modern peda- 
gogical authorities. His ‘ Outlines of the Theory of Education 
and Instruction ” (Grundriss der Erziehungs— und Unterrichis- 
lJehre) is considered one of the classics of pedagogy. His “‘ Meth- 
odics of the People’s School” (Methodik der Volksschule) has 
been the professional guide of many young teachers His “ Prac- 
tical Logic, Especially for Teachers ” (Praktische Logik) serves 
as text-book in a large number of teachers’ training schools in 
Germany and Austria. Ditteswas for many years principal of 
the normal school at Vienna and edited several influential educa- 
tional journals. In his psychology and pedagogy he was a fol- 
lower of Beneke, whose “‘ Theory of Education and Instruction "’ 
he declared to be “a master-work of psychologic pedagogics.” 
He had no patience with thos¢ Herbartians who claimed to be the 
only ones possessing scientific pedagogics and was the leader in 
the opposition movement against the Ziller-Rein Herbartians. 
He held that “ Beneke agrees with Herbart in important points,” 
and that his pedagogy is deserving of just as much attention as 
that of his more illustrious contemporary. The vigorous attacks 
he made upon some of the pet theories of the Herbartians who 
followed the lead of Professor Rein furnished some of the most 
interesting material in the contest that has been waging between 
various schools of pedagogic thought among German speakin 
educators, The work of Dittes will be entered in the annals o 
educational history; he was a giant among the molders of the 
pedagogics of the elementary school. 


A. BERTHELT, DRESDEN, 


Berthelt’s name is well known to all German speaking teachers 
as that of an author of numerous practical text-books for schools 


MARION AND SIMON, 


Brief obituary notices of Henri Marion and Jules Simon will be 
printed in THE JOURNAL next week, 





DR, FRIEDLAENDER, 


Dr. Konrad Friedlaender is known to but few American teach- 
ers. He was for fourteen years the principal of the great RKeal- 
Gymnasium of Hamburg, and the high rank which this institution 
takes among schools of its class is principally due to his effective 
direction. He took particular interest in the scientific study of 
history and wrote a number of text-books of history. 
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Recess Abolitionists. 


NEWARK, N. J.—At a recent meeting of the Principals’ Asso- 
ciation it was decided to submit to the board of education, reso- 
lutions to abolish the morning recess and to change the afternoon 
session from 1:30—3:30 to 1—3. It is claimed, that the marching 
and calisthenic exercises furnish all the recreation the pupils need, 
and that the time saved from recess might be taken from the 
close of the morning session. This may be more convenient to 
the teachers. But how about the children? Are the hygienic 
demands to be disregarded ? 


Exams in “ Ainsworth” Study. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y,—Superintendent Maxwell has issued a cir- 
cular to his principals stating that the examination in elementary 
stidies will be held from June 18 to 22, and that 70 will be the 

ercentage required. A separate examination in physiology and 

ygiene, or in other words, in the Ainsworth law, will be held 
June 12. The percentage required in this study is 50. This 
would be a very low percentage, but for the fact that the pupils 
have had only a few moments each week for the last two months 
in which to prepare for it One of the provisions of the 
examinations is that a pupil who receives less than 50 per cent, in 
the physiology examination cannot graduate, no matter how high 
his grade may be in the elementary studies. 

The Times states that the examination of June 12 is regarded 
by many as an attack on the Ainsworth law. Probably not more 
than one-third of the 3,000 pupils who expect to graduate in the 
elementary studies will get 50 per cent. at the physiology exam- 
ination. The fact that 2,000 pupils are kept from graduating 
pe oy of the Ainsworth law will be an argument for the repeal 
of the law. 


A Defective Pension Plan. 


TRENTON, N. J.—But a small proportion of the teachers of 
this city have joined the teachers’ retirement fund. Those teach- 
ers now in service must signify their desire to become members 
before June 11, or forever be barred out by the law, which will 
no doubt be an excellent thing for them. While there are a num- 
ber of objections to the law the principal one is that the fund can- 
not be self-sustaining. An insurance expert gave in the Newark 
Cail an estimate which showed that the assessments on the sala- 
ries of teachers will not begin to pay the annuities. Says the ex- 
pert: 

‘“* Surely the plan cannot commend itself as being founded on sound busi- 
ness principles. More than half the income needed to meet obligations is 
provided for only by hopes. Possib!y those who urged the passage of the 
bill before the legislature expect the state to go further in the future and 
make an annual appropriation as a pension fund. However this may be, 
the teachers of the state who go into the scheme should realize that they 
have no guarantee whatever that their annuities wou'd be paid when due, 
or even that that they can draw out half of their contributions if they resign 
after five years.” 

If the New Jersey teachers wish to know about the difficulties 
of getting the necessary funds together, let them write to the sec- 
retary of the Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association of this city. 


_—_—_— 


Briet Notes. 


DETROIT, MICH.—A change has been made in the schedulz 
of time for special students. Heretofore two hours or even two 
hours and a half have been devoted to special studies, the time 
being at the discretion of the principals. Under the new schedule, 
music, drawing, and natural sciences each will have sixty minutes 
and physical exercises fifty minutes a week. 

Owing to the cut in the teaching force, the principals will do 
more personal teaching than formerly. 


GARFIELD, N, J —An exhibit of work done by the pupils of 
the public schools during the year was recently held in the school 
building. It lasted one week; the rooms were open to visitors 
each day during the school hours, while the regular class work 
proceeded as usual. 

Each pupil had contributed some work to the exhibit. Special 
attention was given to drawing, and the display did credit to the 
teacher, Miss Virginia Truex, of the state normal school, The 
manual training exhibit was also interesting. This department 
is under the direct supervision of the principal, Mr. Ellsworth 
Shafto, and has been a success. 

The Garfield school has made much progzess under Mr. Shafto’s 
principalship. When he began his work here, nine years ago, he 
was the only teacher. He now has acorps of ten teachers, all 
from the state normal school. Mr. Shafto is a graduate of the 
normal, and he holds the degree of Master of Pedagogy from the 
University of the City of New York. 


The usual spring changes of principals in the metropolitan dis- 
trict always bring to New York and vicinity more or less new 
faces. Mr. E. G. Putnam who has for several years been identi- 
fied with the educational work of the state, has been elected prin- 
cipal of the Union Free school of Port Richmond. Staten Island, 
at a salary of $1,600. Mr. Putnam is a brother of W. H. Put- 
nam, of the firm of Potter & Putnam. 
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Educators are Consulted. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—At the second session of the sub com- 
mittee of the board of education com nittee on revision of studies, 
four principals were examined. Supervising principal of Cornell, 
of the James Logan school, said that he had no fault to find with 
the present course of study. He admitted that the study of his- 
tory was not properly distributed, that some of the work of the 
tenth grade might be placed in the ninth, and that the eleventh 
grade might be relieved of some of its studies. 

Miss Wallace, supervising principal of the Landreth school, 
said the fault was not so much with the course of study as with 
the overcrowding of the schools. She favored the elimination of 
portions of the course in drawing in the third and fourth grades, 
She thought, too, that there was too much drawing in the seventh 
and eighth grades, and too much arithmetic in the eighth. 

Miss Mary Maxwell, of the Ringgold Girls’ grammar school, 
favored a reduction in the number of studies, and suggested that 
parts of the courses in civil government, history, and drawing be 
cut out, and the present method of teaching physiology be modi- 
fied. 

The fourth witness was Miss Annie O. McCormack, supervising 
principal of the Hollingsworth school. She thought no improve- 
ment could be made in thecourse of study in the first and second 
primary grades, but that part of the course in drawing should be 
eliminated in the third and fourth grades. 


Interest in Old Coins. 


The gold Roman coins recently so'd in Paris attracted many 
people The sale lasted eight days and brought in $72,600 for 
1,291 coins. A medallion of Helena, mother of Constantine the 
Great, brought $1,300; an aureus of Pescenninus Niger, the only 
gold coin of this emperor known, $1,220; one of Julia Solmia, 
mother of Elagabalus, representing her as the divine Venus, 
$1,000; a medallion of Valentinian J., seated on the throne and 
holding a globe and the “ Cabarum,” or sacred banner, $700; 
coins of Antoninus Uranius, brought $800 or a little over; of Ti- 
tus and his daughter Julia from $600 to $700; of Septimius Sev- 
erus, Caracalla, Galerius, and the family of Constantine the Great 
from $500 to $600, An aureus with the heads of Mark Antony 
and Octavia sold for $405. 

(Let the teacher put the namss of Helena and Constantine the 
Great on the blackboard and let his his ory class find something 
to say about it.) 


New School of Methods in Public School Music. 


The Eastern Section of the New School of Methods in Public 
School Music will be held at Hingham, near Boston, Massachu- 
setts, July 13 to July 25. The object of the school is to prepare 
teachers for the work of supervising and teaching music in the 
public schools. It will also be equipped with departments of 
penmanship, drawing, and physical culture. The special feature 
will be the exemplification of the work of the Natural Course in 
Music by the authors of the system, Messrs. Ripley and Tapper. 
The faculty will comprise the following: Music: Messrs. Fred- 
eric H. Ripley, and Thomas Tapper, of Boston; Mr. William L. 
Tomlins, of Chicago; Miss Julia Ettie Crane, of the state normal 
school, Potsdam, New York ; and Mrs. Emma A. Thomas, direc- 
tor of music in the public schools of Detroit, Michigan. Penman- 
ship: Mr, H. E. Dann, of Ithaca, New York, Physical Culture: 
Mrs. Louise Preece, author of the system that is so well known 
by her name Drawing will b: taught by a competent instructor 
in the Prang system. Lectures will also be given on the different 
subjects by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, president, Clark univers ty, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Mr. F. A. Fitzpatrick, Boston, Mass.; Professor i. 
M. Ashton, Brown university, Providence, Rhode Island, and 
others. 

Every member of the faculty will give a full two weeks’ 
course, and no effort will be spared to make the school in- 
teresting, attractive, and in every way successful Full particu- 
lars may be had by addressing the American Book Company, 
Washington Square, New York city. 





In June. 


The rose-leaves fast are going, 

A little wind is blowing, 

It seems almost like snowing 
Under the white rose tree ; 

And oh, we all are sighing 

For June to be a-flying ! 

We're anxious to be trying 
Vacation days so free. 


They tell us learning’s better 

Than fun, but ’ tis a fetter— 

I'm such a sad forgetter— 
To have to pore o’er books ; 

So June, now do please hurry, 

And make the school-days scurry, 

Bring on Commencement’s flurry, 
Then—ho! for fields ani brooks! _ 
—Annie Isabel Willis in June St. Nicholas. 
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Modern Systems of Penmanship 


(CONTINUED FROM THE JOURNAL OF LasT WEEK.) 


Normal Review System of Writing, Vertical Copies. 


SILVER, BURDETT & Company, Boston, Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
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Specimen copy from ‘* Normal Review System of Writing, Vertical Copy, Business Forms, 


The Normal Review System of Writing, Vertical Copies, by 
Messrs. D. H. Farley and W. D. Gunnison, now consists of five 
courses,—The Tracing Course of two numbers, The Movement 
Course of two numbers, The Regular Course of ten numbers, 
The Short Course of six numbers, the Business and Social Forms 
Course of two numbers. The two books of the Business and 
Social Forms Course, Vertical Co; ies, show the correct business 
forms of notes, drafts, checks ; also the most approved forms of 
business 'etters; the best arrangement of business ledgers, etc., etc. 

The authors are teachers of wide experience, and, mecharic- 
ally, the books cannot be excelled. 

Tne proper ruling for height and spacing and other guides to 
the acquiremert of correct form, are given in the lower books of 
the series; but as the pupil advances these are gradually with- 
drawn, throwing him upon his own resources and compelling 
careful practice of what has been acquired. 

The height of the letters is thoroughly graduated from one-fifth 


of an inch in the lower books to one-ninth of an inch in the 
higher. 

Peculiar to this system and originated by its authors—are the 
“double copies,” one at the top and the other in the middle of 
each page; the constant and systematic review of the copies on 
subsequent pages; the information conveyed by the copies on 
historical, geographical, and scientific topics; practice in full-page 
writing and double the number of capital letter forms found in 
other systems. 

In addition to these new courses, Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Co. 
are just about to issue a ‘‘ Hand-book of Writing” to accompany 
“The Normal Review System of Writing,” explaining and develop- 
ing the most valuable practical features of the series ; illustrating, 
with many cuts, the most common errors against which the 
teacher needs to guard, and devoting adequate space to illustra- 
tions of the proper position of the hands, correct arm movements, 
etc. 


Common Sense System of Vertical Penmanship. 


A. Lovett & Company, New York and Chicago. 


Messrs, A. Lovell & Co., have recently extended their series of 
“Common Sense Vertical Writing Copy- Books,’ which were de- 
scribed in THE JOURNAL, by adding No. 3} as an additional 
number for grades where the pupils are usually very numerous, 
and have completed the series by issuing No. 6, containing busi- 
ness forms. The ruling of No. 3 has also been altered so that 
the guide-line rulings are used for only half the page. Pesides 
they have had the plates carefully gone over, and have substituted 
ruling by pens instead of printed rulings as in the first edition. 

_The Common Sense Copy: Books were prepared by the prin- 
cipal, Joseph V. Witherbee, after some two years of trial and 
experiment in school No. 24, Brooklyn. Their special characte r- 
istics are :— 

(1) The forms of the letters. These are simple, natural and 
easily made. Their construction ard joinings admit of a freedom 
of movement, an easy running motion of the pen and rapidity in 
writing. Vertical writing does not require archaic and difficult 
forms, hence the letters will be found very similar in construction 
to the oblique forms, and pupils changing to our vertical forms 
find no difficult chasm to bridge over. 

(2) Freedom of motion in the letters is illustrated in the use 
of such forms as the capitals B, P, N, M, J, A, etc , see third 
cover page of each book. 

(3) No shading in the copies. That is believed to be a valu- 
able gain because pupils will put the shading in if they see it in 
the copies and thus waste time on a thing of no utility, and 


something that is hardly ever used in correspondence, 

(4) Proportions of the letters. A very simple, natural and 
easily remembered proportion is used. Itisas1to2,. For in- 
stance, small a is one space, while capital A is two spaces; m is 
is one space while 7 is two spaces. A stem letter like ¢ tekes 
one and one-half spaces. 

(5) The size of the page selected is used only in our books. It 
was chosen for several reasons as follows :— 

(a) Because it approximates the size of note paper on which 
most written business correspondence is conducted. 

(4) Because pupils while in school thus become familiar with 
the limit in which such correspondence is done. 

(c) Because the hand will do better and longer continued work 
in a Narrow space. 

(2) Because the narrow page permits a better focalization of 
the eyes on the work before them. 

(e) Because an erect position at the desk is an essential con- 
dition of vertical penmanship. If the pupil does not sit erect he 
at once begins to write back hand. With a wide-paged book 
the pupil finds difficulty in getting a purchase on his beok, but 
the narrow page diminished the width space he has to cover and 
thus enables him to sit erect, to get a purchase on his book, and 
maintain the proper postion without leaning sideways, or sitting 
in a crooked position. 

(Specimen lines were printed in THE JOURNAL of April 19, 
1895.) 
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Merrill’s Vertical Penmanship. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & Co., New York, 





Messrs. Maynard, Merrill & Co, New York city, publish a se- 
ries of vertical writing books consisting of 18 numbers : 6 “ stand- 
ard,” 5 “ intermediate,” and 2 “ supplemental.” The system has 
remained the same as described in THE JOURNAL of January 19, 
1895. Only in one of their books has been made a slight change 
in the ruling to comply with the requirements of the manuul of 
the New York city schools. The two “suppl mental” numbers 
are late additions, and are books of business forms in very taste- 
ful covers. Messrs. Maynard, Merrill & Co. publish also two 
vertical penmanship wall charts, 24x36 inches which are sold at 
$1.00 per set. 
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Jackson System of Vertical Penmanship. 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HaARISsON, New York, 








The author of this system of vertical writing, as is well known, 
has devoted the best efforts of his life to the introduction of 
the “ upright” writing; it has been a long struggle, and uphill 
all the way, but with constant encouragement, for the success of 
every pupil was the best possible stimulus to continued effort on 
the part of the master. When vertical writing was first discussed 
in this country Mr. Jackson was turned to for advice and infor- 
mation ; the papers at that time were full of articles from his pen, 
and to-day the result of his work can be seen, and is acknowl- 
edged in the works of other authors and editors. 

Mr. Jackson’s work has been based entirely upon actual expe- 
rience. During all his teaching it has been the custom each year 
to offer prizes open to public competition in order to obtain the 
great mass of data necessary to the study of the methods of 
writing common to the masses. His aim has been to produce a 
rapid, flowing, practical handwriting, such handwriting as is gen- 
erally used by our best telegraphers to-day in this country, and it 
will be noticed by careful examination of his books that while the 
work begins with the much-criticised “ pot-hooks and hangers,” 


the ultimate result is identical with that reached by the telegraph 
operator, who at the beginning of his career is obliged to write 
plainly then rapidly ; this rapidity increasing as he gets on in his 
profession. 

The copy-books are furnished also in another form: that of 
the small practice pad, in which copies are on slips of paper sep- 
arate from the writing pad; this enables the pupil to copy 
a separate head line on each line of his paper, and to use an un- 
limited amount of practice paper, with or without ruling, with 
these copies until they are perfected. This feature is unique and 
does away with the difficulty of a pupil copying his own writing 
rather than copy. Small desk cards are also part of the system; 
these are miniature charts that may remain before the pupil. One 
point in the Jackson books is specially noticeable ; that is, that 
the lines are practically vertical. 

Capitals do not exhibit either back or forward slope throwing 
the hand out of directness and causing as a result lack of sym- 
metry. Emphasis is placed slightly upon the down lines in the 
writing to make the letters symmetrical. 


Longmans’ New Copy Books for Rapid Writing. 


0., New York and London. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & C 























Specimen Lines from Longmans’ New Copy-Books. 


Publishers Longmans, Green & Co., New York and London, 
published a new series of copy-books entitled Longmans’ New 
Copy Books for Rapid Writing. The system is not exactly ver- 
tical but is almost so, and may well be included in this article. 
The following are the special features of this sytem : 


First.—Every possible aid is given in the early parts of the 
books for the lower grades, including middle line for joinings, 
lines for length of letters, double ruling for small hand tracings, 
dividing lines, etc. All these are gradually withdrawn. 


SECOND.—The down strokes are nearly upright, the slope 
being only that which is necessary to prevent the pupil acquiring 
a back hand. 

THIRD.—Up to and including Book No. 11, the letters are bold 
but regular, the curves being of uniform size. Books Nos. 12 
and 13 are for practice in business hand. Nos. 14 and 15 are also 
me a business hand, bold, clear, easily written, and easily 
read. 

FOURTH.—In the earlier beoks particularly, this series is ad- 
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mirably adapted for blackboard teaching, as all combinations of 
strokes and curves used in writing a word are practiced before 
the word itself. In Books 1, 2, and 3 the left-hand page is pre- 
paratory to the word written on the right-hand page. 

FiFTH.—Sufficient copies are given on every page to prevent 
the pupil copying his own writing. 

SIXTH. —Capital letters are simple and uniform. 

SEVENTH.—The first six books contain spelling exercises and 
easy sentences containing words pronounced alike, but spelled dif- 
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ferently. This is a feature of great value, as practical teachers 
will at once recognize. 

_E1GuTH.—Beyond Book No. 3 useful geographical facts are 
given in sentences. ; : 

NINTH.—Book No.9, and Book No. 11 contain poems suitable 
for recitation. 

TENTH —In Book No. 13 and Book No 15 are invoices, com- 
mercial forms, and correspondence. 

The price of each book in this series is five cents mef, 


The Medium Course in Writing. 


6 H. P. SMITH FUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia. 


found on the left side of the circle; the right 
curve on the right side of the circle. 


Some letters begin with the left curve, some 


with the right curve. The left curve is 


gi 
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Specimen Page of Smith’s Illustrated Writing Primer. 


The “ Intermedial System of Penmanship ” now being offered 
to the schools of the United States by the H. P. Smith Publish- 
Co., of New York, represents the middle ground between the fifty- 
second degree slant and the vertical style of writing. 

_ Its plan is based upon the idea that plain, handsome writing 
is best secured by the medium slant combined with round hand 
letters without much, if any shade. ii 

The capitals and loops are shorter than in the regular slant 
Systems. The capitals are plain, but beautiful in style. 

The slant is that which prevails among the majority of busi- 
ness writers, as proved by tests made in telegraph, insurance, 
and business offices during the past two years by the Penman's 
Art Journal. 

A number of educators hestitate about adopting vertical 
writing because of the doubt as to whether the manner of its exe- 
cution is suited to business purposes. It is believed by many, 
however, that.a slight slant of the main lines is the natural way 
to write, it admits of greater speed. 

As to legibility, the style shown in “ Smith’s Intermedial Sys- 
tem” compares favorably with anything we have seen, and many 
teachers may find it more in harmony with their ideas of what 
good writing should be, than either the slant or upright style. 


It can be written with the free lateral use of the hand and arm 
and requires the front position at the desk. Another new and 
valuable feature is the illustrated headlines ; these are calculated 
to arouse the pupils’ interest in their writing lessons 

Aside from the regular head-lines at the top of every page, pro- 
vision is made for independent writing on each page of the higher 
numbers, upon such subjects as science, literature, history, geo- 
graphy, etc., this matter being given in type to be rendered into 
script. Spelling lessons, definitions, language lessons are also 
given as independent work. 

The books abound with new and practical ideas upon teaching 
writing. The system comprises an illustrated introductory 
Primer for beginners, four Short Course numbers and eight 
Grammar numbers; it is excellently graded, covering the ground 
for writing lessons in every grade of public or private; schools it 
has the very best authorship that the country affords, its authors 
being teachers of known and recognized ability. Whether they 
advocate the slanted or vertical styles, the teaching of this round 
hand must result in a plain, legible hand-writing on the part of 
pupils, without sacrificing free movement of the hand and arm. 

To examine these books will be a pleasure to all interested in 
good writing. 
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School Building Notes. 


(CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK.) 


Muskegon will erect Hackley Manual Training school. 
Fisher, architects, Room 50, 115 Monroe street. 

Springwells will build schoo,house. Cost $18,coo, Write E. A, Walshe 
& Son, archs, 

Traverse City will build schooolhouse. 

Turtle Lake will build schoolhouse. Write Wm. J. Jeffery,director, Turtle 
Lake. 


Write Patton & 


MINNESOTA. 


Heron Lake will build schoolhouse. Write Kinney & Orth, Austin, 
architects. 

Mazeppa will build schoolhouse. Write C. J. Maybury & Son, architects, 
Winona. 

Minneapolis.—A new private school for girls will be built. Cost $15,000. 
Write Orff & Joralemon, architects, Lumber Exchange Building.—Wiil 
build schoolhouse on University avenue.— The high school will have new 
system of plumbing. Write C. F, Struck, architect, Sykes block.—Will 
build schoolhouse on Broadway. Write to C, F. Struck, architect, Sykes 
block. 

Rochester will build schoolhouse. Write John Doherty, architect. 
The contract for heating has been given to lowa Warming & Ventilating 
Co., of Des Moines, la. 

St. Paul will build schoolhouse on Albemarle street. Cost $14,000. 

Woodstock will build schoolhouse. Write F. D. Bcnnett, clerk. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Kosciusko will build schoolhcuse. Write Wm. M. Noah, or A, E. Kelly, 
Com, 
MISSOURI. 


Fairfax will build schoolhouse. Write Wm. F. Schrage, architect, 
Kansas City. Room 557, Sheadley building. 

St. Charles will erect schoolhouse. Cost $16,coo, 
architect, St. Louis. 

St. Louis.—A parochial school will be built for St. Theresa’s parish, 
Write A, M. Baker, architect, Columbia building.—Also schoolhouse for 
St. Rose Parish, Cost $7,000, Builder, Thos. J. Kelly.—WiAll build addi - 
tions to Dezier, Arlington, and Chouteau schools. Write A. H. Kirchner, 
architect, 9th and Lccust streets. 


MONTANA, 


Bozeman,—The agricultural college will be heated and ventilated by new 
system, Write J. C. Paulsen, architect, Helena. 

Great Falls will build schoolhouse. Write school board. 

Manhattan will build schoo:house, 


NEBRASKA, 
Juniata will build schoolhouse. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
West Manchester will build schoolhouse. Cost $20,000. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Bayonne will build schoolhouse on Avenue D. 
or R. T. Hewitt, secretary. 

Cape May will erect schoolhouse. 
Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jersey City will build schoolhouse. Cost $20,000, Write Wilson Potter, 
architect, 3 Union square, New York City. 

Plainfield will build schoolhouse. Cost $20,000. Write C. Powell Karr, 
architect, 3 Union square, New York city. 

Princeton.—The University will have library building added. 
$5 


00,000. 
Trenton will build schoolhouse. Write board of education. 


NEW YORK. 

Binghamton will build schoolhouse and also additions. 
education. 

Brooklyn will erect schoolhouse on Evergreen avenue. Cost $79,000. 
Write board of education.—Will improve condition of schoolhouses, Nos, 
11x and 106. Write board of education, 135 Livingston street.—Will 
build schoolhouse on Kosciusko street. Cost $76,000. Write J. W. 
Naughton, architect, Livingston street.—Also schoolhouse on Putnam 
avenue. Cost 76,000. Write Arch. Naughton. 

Buffalo—The university wi!l build an addition. Cost $50,000. Write 
Arch, Geo, Cary, Delaware ave. and Huron st.—also schoolhouse on 
Rother ave. Write R.G. Parsons, sec’y.—will also build schoolhouse. 
Write Mark S. Hubbell, city clerk. 

Catskill will build schoolhouse, Cost $18,000. Write Supt. Stevens. 

East Albany will build schoolhouse. Write Archs. Fuller & Wheeler, 
Albany. 

Holland Patent will build schoolhouse. Cost $10,000. 

Mt. Vernon will erect high school. Cost $60,000. Write board of edu- 
cation. 

New York City.—Additional buildings will be erected for Columbia 
college, Write McKim, Mead & White, architects —Also addition to 
Teachers college. Cost $200,000. Write board of trustees, or W. A. 
Potter, architect.—Will build schoolhouse on East 4th street. Cost $8o,- 
ooo. Write C. B. J. Snyder, architect, 146 Grand street.—Will build 
schoolhouse on Cypress ave. Cost $80,000. Write Archs, C, B. J. Snyder. 
—An addition to New York Trade school. Cost $25.000. Write Arch. 
H. J. Hardenbergh, ro W. 23d st.—Will build schoolhouse on Fordham 
ave. Cost $30,000. Arch. C. B. J. Snyder. 

Northport (L. I.) will build schoolhouse. 
of education. 

Oxford will build high school. Write Arch. Joseph Blaby, Palmyra, 
S.. 7 


Write J. B. Legg, 


Write board of education, 


Write Seymour Davis, architect, 907 


Cost 


Write board of 


Cost $24,000. White board 


Poughkeepsie.—John D. Rockefeller will give Vassar college $100,000 for 
a new dormitory or recitation hall. 

Treadwell’s Mills will have schoolhouse. 
Keet, Schuyler Falls. 

Syracuse will issue bonds for school purposes to the extent of $240,000, 

Tuckahoe will build schoolhouse. Cost $19,000. Write Arch. C. 
Powell Karr, New York city. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Winston.—The Moravian church will build schoolhouse. 


Write Trustee Wallace H. 


Cost $10,0c0. 
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NORTH DAKOTA, 


Clifford will erect schoolhouse. Write W. H. Dennis, clerk board. 

Dwight will build addition to schoolhouse. Write Jas, McKee, clerk. 

Mayville will erect schoolhouse. Cost $10,000. Write board of educa- 
tion. 

Oriska will build schoolhouse. 

Valley City.—Gray’s schcolhouse, located between this city and Sanborn 
destroyed by a cyclone.—Will build schoolhouse. Write S, A. Fisher, 
Arch. 


Verona will build schoolhouse. Address County Auditor, at La Moure. 
Wild Rice will build schoolhouse, Write Archs. Hancock Bros., Fargo. 


OHIO. 


Bairdstown,—Sealed proposals will be received by R. B. Fast, clerk 
board of education, for building schoolhouse in village of Welker. 

Bowling Green will build schoolhouse. Write I. W. Clayton, clerk 
board of education. 

Center Township will build schoolhouse. Write Rufus B. Moore, clerk, 
board of education. 

Cinciunati.—A schoolhouse will be erected in Clifton for Convent Sac- 
red Heart. Cost $35,coo. Write Arch, A. Kuhlman. 

Cleveland will erect the Willard and Rarkvi'le schoolhouses—also annex 
to Clark school. Write H. Q. Sargent, school «rector. 

Columbus.—Schoolhouse will be built fer Rev. Joseph Jessing on 18th 
st. Cost $10,0co —aso schoolhouse on Ninth ave. Write Arch. David 
Riebel, Library building.—Will erect schoolhouse, Write J. M. Freese, 
architect, 89 Wes'ey bock.—Also schoolhouse on Taylor avenue.—Also 
high school. Cost $125.000. Write board of education. 

Fremont will build schoolhouse. Cost $2,000. Write Arch. J. C. 
Johnson, 

Hicksville will build schoolhouse. Write board of education. 

McCutchenville will tuild schoolhouse. Write J. H. Houpt, clerk, 
board of education. Tymochtee township. 

Salem will build schoolhouse. Cost $40,000. 
Long, Pittsburg, Pa. 

So. Brooklyn will erect schoolhouse No. 3 on Pearl st.—also school- 
house on Moulton ave. Write Arch. A. A. French, Room 801, Cuyahoga 
building, Cleveland, 

St. Mary’s will build schcolhouse. Cost $6,000. Write Archs. Yost & 
Parkard, Y, M. C. A. building, Columbus. 

Thurston will erect schoolhouse. Cost $4,000. Write Arch, C, A, 
Thompson, Cc lumbus building, Columbus. 

Vermil ion will erect schoc house. Cost $4,000. Write Archs. Kramer 
& Wurmser, Lorain. 


Write Archs. Boyd & 


Washington, C. H. will build schoolhouse. Cost $7,000. Write Arch. 
Frauk J. Otter, Dayton. 
West Farmington will build schoolhouse. Cost $6,000. Write Mrs. J. 


H_ Elwell, clerk, sch ‘ol board. 

Wooster.—An addition will be built to Agricultural Ex-Station. Write 
board of contrl.—Two schoolhouses will be erected. Cost $25,000, each, 
Write A. W. Blackburn, clerk, board of education. 

Worthington will erect schoolhouse. Write David Reibel, architect, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Youngstown.—An addition will be built to Brier Hill schoolhouse, 
Write B. P. Holmes, president, board of education, 


OREGON. 


Salem will build schoolhouse. Cost $60,000, Write Henry Harrild, 
Room 3, Murphy bicck. 

Warm Springs will build cormitory and schcolhouse. Write C. W. 
Farber, acting United States Indian agent.—Will build schoolhouse. 
Write C. W, Farber, acting United States Indian agent. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allegheny will build shoolhouses. 
ively. Write board of education. 

Rirdsboro will build schoolhouse, Cost $20,000, Write H. S. Head, 
architect, Reading. 

Braddock will build schoolhouse. 

Duquesne will erect schoolhouse, 
806 Lewis block, Pittsburg. 

Freeport will build schoolhouse. 
Hamilton building, Pittsburg. 

Gettysburg will erect high school. 
architect, York. 

Greensburg will erect high school. 
Eighth street, Pittsburg. ’ 

Harrisburg will erect schoolhouse. Cost $35,000. Write J. K. Nees, 
architect, 220 Peffer street.—Also annex, Write Ball & Jones, contractors. 

Meadville will erect schoolhouse, Cost $20,000. Write board of edu- 
cation. 

Philadelphia will make improvements in Foy school, Northern Liberties 
school, Rovondt schcol, Fairview school, Wissahickon school, McLellan 
school, Glenwcod school, Landreth and Oakdale schools. Write H. H, 
Halliwell, secretary.—A parochial schoolhouse will be built for Church of 
Epiphany. Write Frank R. Watson, 518 Walnut street.—W ill build school- 
house. Write W. L. Plack, architects, 1403 Filbert street. —Will build addi- 
tion to Ridge avenue school. Wiite M. McManus. 

Pittsburg.—A schoolhouse will be built for Hebrew synagogue. Cast 
$25,000. Write Mr. Joseph Stadfelt. i 

Scranton.—The schoolhouse on Beach street will be heated and ventil- 
ated. Write Edward H. Davis, architect, Commonwealth building. 

Shippensburg will build schoolhouse, Cost $12,000. Write 
Jessler, architect, York. 

Slatington wi'l build schoolhouse. Cost $12,000. Write board. 

South Chester will build high school. Cost $18,000. Write board of 
education. ‘ 

Williamsport will build schoolhouse. Write L. W. Greer, chairman. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence.—Woman's College Hall will be added to Brown university. 
Cost $30,coo. Write Stone, Carpenter & Wilsons, architects. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Springfield will erect state normal school, Cost $10,000. 
Dow, architect, Sioux Falls. 


TENNESSEE. 


Chattancoga will build schoolhouse. Cost $5,000. Write J. C. & H. 
B, Breeding, architects. 


Cost $25,000 and $100,000, respect- 


Write school board. ‘ 
Write E. J, Carlisle & Co., architects, 


Write Boyd & Long, architects, 
Cost $18,000. Write H. E. Yessler, 


Write W. S. Fraser, architect, 4 


Write W. L. 
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A. & B., Allyn & Bacon, Boston. 
Ai = ©., American Boo Book Co. New York, Cincinnau, 
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A S son, Armstrong & Son, New York. 
As bd Se Ace Pee Roe vaer cot 
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Aoglets: &C OE. H. Butler & Co. Philadelphia. 
B. c., W. B. Clive, New Yor! 
E. & Bro-, Eldredge & Bro., Philadelphia. 
F. P. Co., Franklin Publishing Co., New York and 
cago. 
rk « . Co., Funk & Wagnalls Co.. New York. 
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H. H. xj Co., Henry Holt & Co., New York. | rand & Prang Educational Co., Boston, New York 
W. R. J., W. R. Jenkins, New York. hicago 
8. & S., Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston an mac Se be “Christopher Sower Co. Paiedeiohte. 
New York. @o.. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 
L. & S., Lee & Shepard School Book Co., Boston. pA, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, Sow York. 


B. L. Co., J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. gegider,, Sheldon & Co., New York. 


J. 
Lovell, A. Lovell & Co., New Y 
M. mM. 


o 3 Sever, Burdett & Co., Boston, New York 


> Co., Maynard, Merrill & Co., New York. od Chicag 
Macm. em.» Macmillan & Co., New York and Chicago. 3: 2 IB. & Co., Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston. 


es David McKay, Putladelpht a. 


P.Co., Universit Publishing Co., New York, 
Boston, and New Orleans. 


hang Inst., Phonographic Inetitate. Cinstaneti. Werner, } School Book Co., Chicago, New 
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y *} Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, New | Pitman, Isaac Fumes & Sons, Ne York, and Bosto 
York Sckinte . 4 . E. P. & Co., J. E. Potter & Co., Speaaetgatn. W. &'R., Williams & Rogers, Rochester, N. Y. 
Harper, Harper & Bros., New York. v. & P., Potter & Putnam, New Yor Wiley, Jno. Wiley’s Sons, New York 
1 “ Webster's, G. & C. Mocrinns powermb's Geom. H. 8. & M & Co. 
gn Macbrias's, Allyn & Bacon | Webster's School, Kugw ~ Guest's Hand book, “a Macm. 
Milne A.B C. | Neison’s “ Tauchuitz French, Seribuer We an Geom., Griggs Gardiner’ 8, G. & Co, 
Bensenia’ 2, Spalding’ s, D. C. H. & Co. : German, Crawley’ ~ Trig. J.B. L. & te Higginson ‘& Senet ” 
Thom M.M -& Co. | Bes ssey’s H.H. & Co. n Italian, ye Olney’s Geom., Sheldon Longmans’ Summary, = 
sere "y. U. P. Co. | Dana’s Wild Flowers, Scribner “Spanish, = a rig., niet Short History. . “ 
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Giffin’ Werner 4 Drawing. Venable’s, U. P. Co. Creighton’s Epochs, . 
wall q L. be? S. Charts. Normal Course (9), 8. B. & Co. | Loomis Geom. & Trig., Harper | Stone’s, T.B. & Co. 
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Ma Thompson’ » Pm . 
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Bradbury & Emery’s,T. B. & Co. | Duntonian Writin & Co. Economics. Potter’s (4); J.E. P. & Co, | SWinton’s Outlines, oe 
rr) LY 3 P.Co. , ; Fish 
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Sanford's (4) “ Cooke’s (2), Appleton Modern Classics, (34) Harris ®. D. C. H. & Co. | Gibbon’s, Harper 
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Latin, 
Arrowsmith & whidier A. B.C. 
1s 
Gor's 's Latin Lesso: ma 
Harpe rt’s Inscriptions, ad 
r & Burgess’s Primer, “ 


espera Miller’s Aeneid ‘“ 
Her, per & Tollman’s Gal. War, 
Lin say *s Cornelius Nepos, “* 
Lord’s Cicero-Laelius de 
Amicitia, * 
Fees & Arrowsmith’s Rom. | 

n Life, 


Rockwood? 8 Cicero’s Cato, 
Hayes & Mason’ Grammar, 


a 





eve 

Alicroft & Haydon ven 
-B. Clive 
Gildersleeve’s (2), U. P. Co. 


Latin Classics ALD L. 8. & 8. 
Lowe & Butler’s Helvet,S.F &Co. 
se, & Sanford’ 3 Viri 


Rom: 
Lowe & Ewing’ s Ceesar, 


- & Co. 
Rigg‘s Cicero & Cesar, ‘SF &Co. 
Cansenyprowaryolet yt, E. &Bro. 


” Aeneid, yg 
Cicero,’ = 
arace, sn 


Sa 
Bennett’s Gram., waitin & Bacon 
Kelsey’s — ~ a 


LindaaySolline-EasyLes es 
Rolfe’ i Romae pes 
Boudder's : ‘st Reader, = 


Canyen’s, sarsil, Macm. 
Hart & Osbors, \eteaties D. McKay 
aotieg’s 
Clark vP ey = 
Cage's Cicero, * 
Saliust, 7" 
> Flaccus, . 
Beeber sg 
Allen & , =— Gram., 
Ginn n& Co. 
“ Latin (7), 
Collar’s “ @) = 
College Series Latin, e 
Greenough’s (%) - 
McCabe’s Burgham (3), E. H. B. 
Cook’s Latin Course, Macm. 


Latin Classics (68), 
itchie-Pruse Comp. L. G. 'k Co. 














Johnstons Cicero, 8. F. & Co. 
Jones ist — 83., oie 
Latin Gra E. & Bro. 
Rolfe’s Nepés, Allyn & Bacon 
Clark’s B orace, D. Mec Kay 


Livy, 
Latin and Greek Classics. 
University Tutorial Syries, 


W. B. Clive. 

Logic, 
Schuyler A. B.C 
a Harper 
Welton’s, W. B. Clive 
Gregory’s, E. & Bro. 
Hedges’, A. & Son 
Jamieson’s, 
Atwood’s Ele. J. B. L. Co. 
Hill’s, Sheldon 
McCosh, Scribner 
Minto, - 

Law. 
Commercial Law, W. &. R. 
Business o 
Commercial Law, M.M.&Co. 
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New Books. 


The question of art education i in the schools is probably the 
most important one under discussion just now. The Prang Art 
Educational Papers issued in neat pamphlets, are therefore espe- 
No. 5 is entitled Some Vital Principles 
of Education and contains a discussion on the “ Place of Art in 
between John S. Clark and Francis W. Parker at 
the meeting of the National Educational Association, Denver, 
These arguments are brought together in order to 
preseut in definite form two sides of this great educational ques- 


cially valuable to have 


Education,” 


July, 1895. 


tion, (The Prang Educational Co., Boston.) 


Mrs. Flia B. Hallock, who was formerly on the editorial staff 
of TH€ JOURNAL ard who has been engaged for the past two 
winters as instructor in physiology and hygiene at teachers’ 


motion, and use. 


briefly of aids, 


meetings in Massachusetts, has recently published two pamphlets 
designed to help teachers in teaching physiology: —Outlines 
for Lessons on the Human Body in Primary Grades treats 
means, and methods. 
helpful to primary teachers in this work. Subject matter is given 
for the first, second, and third years with suggestions in methods. 
The lessons are very closely related to those on nature study. 
The external parts of the body are observed and compared with 
the corresponding parts of animals,—their position, form, size, 
By means of plays, exercises, and action-songs, 
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children are trained in the right use of the parts of the body. 
Under needs of the body, lessons on air, sunshine, food, water, 
clothing, exercise, and rest are given. The suggestions under 
temperance teachings are wise and sensible and would meet the 
approval of every true teacher, To accomplish one of the aims 
in giving these lessons,’viz., to train in habits that shall lead to 
health, strength, cleanliness, temperance, and grace, the forming 
of a good health club is suggested, a model of the folder to be 
used by the children being given in the back part of the pamphlet. 
(Price, 10 cents.)\—Suggestions for Class and Experimental 
Work in Physiology is a pamphlet of 36 pages. It does not aim 
to give information or treat exhaustively any topic, but rather to 
suggest a line of elementary experimental work for the pupils and 
teacher,referring the teacher for information to reliable authorities. 
In connection with each system, the bony, muscular, etc., direc- 
tions are given as to helpful books, preparation of specimens and 
apparatus, and suggestions in methods. Since an understanding 
of the vital processes supplies a knowledge of physics and chemis- 
try, quite full directions are given for the treatment of some of the 
topics from these sciences with which those in physiology are re- 
lated. An effort is made to supersede text-book cramming by 
methods employed in teaching the other sciences; to attain not 
only one end, viz., knowledge of hygiene, but all the higher ends 
of education. This is the only pamphlet offered teachers that 
directs in systematic experimental work in physiology. Price 15 
cents. Mrs. Ella B. Hallock, Southold, N. Y.) 


A very practical work in the Kindergarten is the Outline of a 
Year's Workin the Kindergarten, arranged by Miss Anna 
D. Devereaux. It begins with September and takes up the 
(1) leading thought, (2) hymns, (3) a subject for the week, (4) 
morning talks, (5) story for the day, (6) plays and games, (7) 
occupations. Suggestions are made for each day of the week— 
the school being divided into two parts. It is possible, it will be 
seen, to make a very practical book for the kindergarten teacher 
on this basis ; and the author has performed her work very faith- 
fully. (J. L. Hammett, Boston, Mass.) 


Maria Mitchell: Life, letters, and journals, compiled by 
Phebe Mitchell Kendall, published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Price $2.00. This book contains an account of the early home 
life, education, and experiences of Maria Mitchell, and it shows 
how at an early age, she helped her father, who was an enthusi- 
astic student of astronomy. ‘“ The evenings, when pleasant, were 
spent in observing the heavens, and to the children, accustomed 
to seeing such observations going on, the important study in the 
world seemed astronomy. One by one, as they became old 
enough, they were drafted into the service of counting seconds 
by the chronometer, during the observations.” In such an at- 
mosphere, Maria Mitchell learned to take interest in astronomy. 
Few women with scientific tastes had the advantages which sur- 
rounded her in her own home. Her father was acquainted with 
the most prominent scientific men in the country, and she thus 
had the opportunity to meet many persons of distinction in litera- 
ture and science. She made the acquaintance of Admiral Smyth, 
M. Lessell, the Hawthornes, Sir George Airy, Herr Struvé, Dr. 
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Whewell, Professor Nichol, Mons. and Mme, Leverrier, Miss 
Herschel, Mrs. Somerville, and other celebrities, and she visited 
some of the greatest astromical observatories in the world, and 
among others those at Greenwich, Glasgow, Paris, Rome, and 
Pulkova. Miss Mitchell took a foremost rank among scientists, 
and was the only woman ever admitted into the American acad- 
emy of arts and sciences. An interesting account is given of her 
life at Vassar college, where she was beloved by all who came in 
contact with her. These reminiscences reveal a combination of 
great strength and independence of character, combined with 
deep affection and tenderness. But, above all, she was genuine, 
and as Professor Taylor, in his address at her funeral remarked : 
“If I were to select for comment the one most striking trait of 
her character, I should name her genuineness. There was no 
false note in Maria Mitchell's thinking or utterance.” She was 
undoubtedly the greatest woman astronomer this country has 
ever known; and this account of her life, early struggles, and 
successes, will undoubtedly be welcomed not only by all students 
of astronomy, but by those who have learned to know Maria 
Mitchell’s name, as a “ household word,” and have longed to 
know more about her. MARY PROCTOR, 


The handsome series of the Heroes of the Nations has many 
fine volumes, but none of more absorbing interest than that on 
Jeanne D’ Arc: Her Life and Death, by Mrs. Oliphant. No 
character in history, certainly no female character, has attracted 
so much attention from succeeding generations as this wonderful 
maid of France, who had such strange visions and such a positive 
faith in her mission and destiny. This history of the heroine, 
giving her rise, fall, and martyrdom, is written in the author’s 
best style and is as interesting as aromance, The chapter in 
which she attempts to fix the responsibility for the death of the 
maid will correct some misapprehensions ; she shows pretty con- 
clusively that the French were as much to blame for her death as 
the English. The book is beautifully illustrated with maps, por- 
traits, etc. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) 


A bright conception of the Rev. P. T. Carew, of Newark, N. J., 
has been put into dramatic form and was recently enacted before 
large and delighted audiences by pupils of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral girls’ school in that city. The drama, which is in four acts, 
has just been published ; it is called The Birth of the Rainbow; 
or, Erin's Vision. The scenes are laid in the court of Britannia, 
the court of Columbia, and the council room of the British court. 
Erin asks for justice which Britannia refuses at first to give, but 
finally grants through the mediation of Columbia. The Venezuela 
incident is also a feature of the drama. This story, in brief, is 
worked out in detail with the aid of characteristic national cos- 
tumes, pretty dances, patriotic songs, effective tableaux, and 
bright dialogues. The play is striking, dramatic, and educational, 
and though its production requires much careful training it more 
than repays for the trouble in the delight its representation gives 
both young and old. Published by the author, (Catholic Pro- 
tectory Print, Arlington, N. J. 25 cents.) 
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* The Children’s Hour.” 


The board of education of Newark, N. J., has adopted a new 
music book called Zhe Children’s Hour for use in the public 
schools of that city. It is not an instruction book, but a collec- 
tion of pieces suitable for singing in schools. 

Some years ago several of the principals of the schools in 
Newark, thought that a better book for school singing, than those 
already in use was required and they consulted with Mr. Frank 
L, Sealy, a local organist and conductor. He consented to un- 
dertake the editorship of the required book, and devoted a long 
time to selecting, arranging, and composing the pieces for the 
book. At last, having concluded this part of his work he ob- 
tained permission from the publishers of Longfellow’s works to 
call it The Children's Hour, and the book was published by a 
awe ar organized for the purpose called the New Jersey Song 
Book Company, of which Mr. Sealy, and Mr. Alexander P. Hol- 
brook, of the Holbrook Printing Company were the principal 
stockholders. 

Soon after publi¢ation a new election of school commissioners 
resulted in quite a change in the board of education, and the 
question of a music book for the schools was thrust aside. Re- 
cently, however, the matter was again brought tothe attention of 
the board, and a committee was appointed to examine the book 
and report. That report was unanimously in favor of The Chil- 
dren’s Hour. The board then decided to adopt it, and the pub- 
lishers were given orders to print the necessary copies and supply 
all the schools. 

The book is entirely worthy of this result. It is not a large 
book, containing only 175 pages inall. Most of the songs occupy 
a single page, though a few new ones two or more pages. The 
principles that guided the editor in his selection and arrange- 
ment were few. He endeavored first to supply songs which had 
a beautiful melody, which was easily within the compass of an 
ordinary school child’s voice, and in the harmonization to main- 
tain a golden mean between the elaborate and simple. But no 
matter how simple the harmonies were, care was taken to have 
them musically correct. The composers represented were only 
of the best, and the names of many who are familiar enough in 
the many school song books now in use are conspicuous by their 
absence. In their place will be found the names of Abt, Gade, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Reinecke, Weber, Gluck, Fesca, Tau- 
bert, Rinck, Marschner, Reichardt, and other well-known com- 
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posers ; while the rich treasures of the German folk songs have 
been freely drawn upon. 

As for the words, equal care has been exercised. The charac. 
ter has always been maintained at a high level, and the verses 
are in most cases real poems that would be considered good liter- 
ature without the music. The idiotic drivel that is so often found 
in school music books, has no place here. Longfellow, Tenny- 
son, Heine, are found frequently, and translations from many 
French and German poets find appropriate musical settings. 

The sentiment of the songs comprises opening, closing, festi- 
val, anniversary, hcliday, patriotic, and religious occasions. 
There are songs for spring, summer, autumn, and winter, for Ar- 
bor day, Memorial day, and general patriotic occasions, and there 
are a few humorous songs. 

It is just as easy to train the child’s mind to love and appreci- 
ate good music as trash. The greatest musicians have composed 
light works which do not demand a mature intellect to compre- 
hend them, but which are just as good in their class as the sym- 
phonies and oratorios are in theirs. It is a mistake to think that 
a child can only appreciate triviality, and the editor of the book 
has avoided this mistake. He has distinguished between senti- 
ment and sentimentality, between humor and comicality, between 
pure melody and trivial trash, These distinctions are hard to 
define, but they exist. 

The introduction of The CAzldren’s Heur into the Newark 
schools will have a distinct influence for good, both on musical 
culture ard on the appreciation of good literature. It is a clear 
step forward and the board of education deserves commendation 
for taking this step. 


The blood is the source of health. To keep it pure, take Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla—and only Hood's. 
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NEW YORK AGENTS : 
THE PIAGET STATIONERY CO., 301 Broadway. 








CLARK UNIVERSITY. 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF PSYCHOLOGY, BIOLOGY, PEDAGOGY, AND ANTHROPOLOGY, 


Worcester, [ass., July 13-25.—— Fourth Session. 


in charge of President G. Stantey Hatt. Seven instructors give daily lectures or demonstrations. In all, 
96 hours of co-ordinated work. Most material in briefest time and most effective way. aeagee to teachers 
of all grades, but specially attractive to students of wepehetaty and Philosophy. Addre 

. STANLEY HALL, Weorneven. Mass. 


add dd 
EducationalF oundations aN HAND. _ 


$1.00 a Year ? A prominent school has a number of 





DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 








This is a monthly text-book for| 
teachers who desire professional | 
advancement. | 


Our Times = excellent furniture. 
30 cents a Year. ALAA AMAL ALAA AL ALAA 


ppaanens will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 


Desks and Chairs 





in good condition that they wish to 
dispose of at a low figure. Address 
RECORD, S. J. Office. 


| This is a fine opportunity to secure 








The ideal paper of current events | 
carefully edited for the school- 
room. Clubs of two or more 25c 





of America. 





The on'y line whose trains are everywhere 
protected by 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS 
—*ox— 


THE ONLY LINE WITHOUT 
CHANGE FROM 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, 


TO BEAUTIFUL 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 


Located at a high altitude, amidst charming 
surroundings, its shores dotted by hotels of 
unusual excellence. Chautauqua Lake is 
famous as the 


IDEAL SUMMER RESORT, 


and is reached with speed, comfort, and 
safety by the 


.-- PICTURESQUE ERIE. 
D. |. ROBERTS, 


Gen, Passenger Agent, 














Teaching 
Current Events 


Talk No. 


It is a fact that more teachers 
use Our Times for teaching 
current events in the school 
than all similar papers together. 
There is a solid reason for this, 
ITIS THE BEST. But there are at 
least one-half of the readers of 
this paper who are not using it. 
and we shall not stop talking 
about its value until these come 
25 
E. L. KELLocec & 
61 E. oth St., New York, 


into line. 30 cts. a year; 


cts. in clubs. 


Co., 


This year we offer a fine Dissecrep Mar or THE 
Unrrep States for 35 cents, with the paper; 2 to 10 
subscriptions, 30 cents each; 10 to 25 subscriptions, 
28 cents each; 25 and over, 25 cents each, 








each, *UEsS WED 


Its circulation bas doubled dur- 
ing the last year. 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO,, New York & Chicago 








8OG0600 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
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“S.A. & M. 


or 
Nothing!” F 
That’s the stand to 
a 
the oo 
e a BIAS 


oa VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING 


question. 
If he will not supply you we will. 


“Home Dressmaking Made Easy,"’ a new book 
by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, sent for 25c.. postage paid. 

S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y, City. 








finst CLASS - 
‘VASSAR COLLEGE 


THEY ARE ALL TAUGHT TO USE 


i¢ BROWNS **- 
FRENCH DRESSING 


It is the most reliable dressing upon the market, 
and more of Brown’s French Dressing is sold 
throughout the world than any other make. 


Ask your dealer for it, and accept 
no substitute ; take only 


Brown’s French Dressing 
@Oseeseeee 


At the End of Your Journey you wil! find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for shoppin, pea ‘eaten. 
Baggage to and from Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per rt oa Upwards. 
eee 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical — to 
insure an artistic success and permanen 

Having every facility for this class of work Ican 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St. N.Y 
=H AiR! HEALTH RENEWS YOUTHFUL 


lor to G TH Hair, Covers Ba . Stops Dan 
Hale ps wt 
S Loadoo Supply Co., 85 
g BUCKEYE Bett FOUNDRY, 


Best Grad ~ = ne — Ta BELLS 


School, College & ———- 
Price and Terms Free. Name thir paper. 


eee * ote 























Disease, ee peetpaid Send to 
- Por Hain Boow and Kua Cons Part 








Musical, far sounding, and satis- 
factory Bells for cetin Chute, be &e. 


WESFTROt, for. “Ts26°" 


Description and prices on application 


1 | and Prof. James Albert Woodburn, of In- 





New Books, | 


In New England's Fields and Woods, 
the new book by Rowland E. Robinson. | 
about all the old friends that one has | 
been accustomed to meet in the country 
are described, and their ways recounted 
by an enthusiastic observer, The book !s 
made up of over fifty brief sketches, in which | 
the author tells us of the woodchuck, chip | 
munk, crow, mink, skunk, muskrat, weasel, | 
toad, bobolink, and other denizens of tne | 
fields and woods that most of us have | 
studied more or less thoroughly. Very few | 
have observed as closely as the author, who 
possesses the faculty of telling of what he | 
sees in the simplest and most unambiguous | 
language. The book will be read by | 
nature lovers with unalloyed delight. | 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston. $1.25.) | 


A love story of much interest is the Hand | 
of Fate, by Kate Lilly Blue, a romance ot 
the navy. It is written by one who has 
had relatives in both the Confederate and 
U. S. armies, and who writes from a mind 
well informed on nautical affairs. (Chas. 
H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. $1.00.) 


The president, in a recent message to 
Congress, regretted the lack of patriotism, 
and, if we may judge from the reckless way 
in which money is squandered regardless of 
the condition of the treasury, the disregard 
of the wishes of the people, and other per- 
tinent signs, there is not an overabundance 
of this sentiment in the national legislature 
at least. If this is true it is time that an 
extra effort was made to inspire young 
minds with the sacredness of the trust that 
will soon fall to them. Such books as 
<imerican Orations, by Prof. Alexander 
Johnston, late of the college of New Jersey, 


ciana university, will aid in this work. It 
contains selections from the speeches of the 
best American orators, such as James Otis, 
Patrick Henry, Alex. Hamilton, Fisher 
Ames, John Randolph, Henry Clay, Daniel 
Webster, John C, Calhoun, Thos. H. Bur- 
ton, and others, on great subjects connected 
wih national government. The book 
might be read with great advantage in con- 
nection with the study of American history. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 1I2mo., 
gilt top, 495 pp.. $1.50.) 


No handsomer or more convenient pocket 
edition ef the world’s greatest dramatist is 
issued than the Temple Shakespeare, each 
volume of which contains a single play. 
The pages are four by five and a quarter 
inches, a very handy size. They are made 
of excellent paper, the print is large, and 
there are illuminated letters and headings. 
The binding is dark red cloth stamped with 
a cover design and lettered with gilt. One| 
of the latest of these volumes contains the | 
tragedy of /udzus Cesar, with a frontispiece 
portrait of the great Roman. The tragedy 
of Zzmon of Athens is adorned with the | 
Janssen portrait of Shakespeare as a frontis- 
piece. (Macmillan & Co,, New York. 45 
cents for each volume. 





Chemistry at a Glance, a study in mol- 
ecular architecture, is the title of a series of 
pamphlets by Herbert B. Tuttle. No. 1. 
treats of ‘ Oxides.” (Herbert B. Tuttle, 
New York.) 


The little ones all know the value of Pond’s Ex- 
tract, in hot weather especially. Bathing the children 
with cold water and Pond’s Extract is cooling and 
beneficial. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. Winstow's Soorninc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHA, Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask for * Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 





| Hood’s Pills 


Rich, Red 
Blood 


Is absolutely essential to health. 
sible to get it from so-called “ nerve tonics” 
and opiate compounds. They have tempo 
rary, sleeping effects, but do not CURE. To 
have pure blood and good health, take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which has first, last, 
and all the time, been advertised as just 
what it is—the best medicine for the blood 
ever produced. In fact, 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Isthe One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 


It is impos 








assist Digestion and cure 
Constipation. 25 cents, 


BOVININE 


The most nutritious 





of all food prepara- 
tions; always retained 
by the stomach. Ready 


for instant use. 
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On Bosworth Field 
Be King Richard cried: 
My kingdom for a horse!”’ 
But times have changed— ‘ 
To-day he’d want 
A Monarch '* wheel, of course. 


MONARCH | 


KING OF BICYCLES 


and a wheel fit fora king. Made in 
4models. $80 and $100. For children 
and adults who want a lower price 
wheel the Defiance is made in 8 
models, $40 to $75. Send for Mon-§} 


arch book. = 
MONARCH CYCLE@ gai % 
MFG. CO., 


Lake, Halsted and Ful- 
ton Sts., CHICAGO 
83 Reade Street, 
New York. 



























Leading Co . E Toure. te. CARL — 
-New Enctand pon hy of Manic. Boston. 
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OQ We buy schoolbooks (© 
Cash or exchange, few or many, new or secondhand 
2 ee free —“Prices we Pay”—mention this ad 
4 Cooper Institute cee >. York City 
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Reuben Gold Thwaites,known as the author 
& of several historical works of great value.| } we 
The impression is steadily gaining ground, 
and rightly so, that shorthand should have A Careful Physician 
a place in the curriculum of every school. prescribes 








AT ONCE. 


The Columbia you want is ready for you. 

No delay, if you choose regular equip- 

ment. We have been preparing for 

months to meet the present great demand. 
TO ALL 


$ 
00 ALIKE | Women’s Columbias 
Tandems, $150 Tandems 


THE STOCK IS COMPLETE 


Hartford Bicycles 


$ s $ 

65, °50, °45 
Such quality at such prices is unheard of. 
But Hartfords are leaders in both price 
and goodness. Regular models ready for 
immediate delivery. 


POPE MFG. CO. Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Stores and Agencies in almost every 
city and town. If Columbias are not properly 
represented in your vicinity, let us know. 
















Men’s Columbias 
















Literary Notes. 


The prospectus has been issued by W. 
B. Conkey Company, 341 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, of a work entitled The Parties 


Principal Robinson, of Albany (N. Y.) high 
school, calls attention in the last report of 
the commissioner of education to subjects 
omitted from the program, and points out 
that “stenography is coming into high 
schools and coming to stay, and that it 
would be well to recognize the fact.” The 
great success of the Isaac Pitman system 
in the schools of New York and other large 
cities is winning for that system a world- 
wide reputation, and in this era of “ mush- 
room” systems of shorthand, it is an im- 
portant matter that a proper selection 
should be made, and we recommend our 
readers to write to Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 
Union square, N. Y., for an interesting 
pamphlet entitled, 4 Plea for the Intro- 
duction of Phonography into Public 
Schools. 


In a little book entitled Paupers, Paup 
evism and Relief-Giving in the United 
States, Geo. C. Bennett, of 48 East roth 
street, N. Y., gives some startling figures in 
regard to the amounts given for relief of 
individuals and families by state and nation- 
al governments, fraternal societies, church- 
es, private parties, etc. 


The Bulletin of the Saratoga Springs 
(N. Y.) summer schools contains a sum- 
mary of the course of study to be pursued 
at these schools from July 6 to August 27, 
including the summer school of Union col- 
lege, the summer jschool of theology, the 
school of Hebrew, popular lectures, etc. 
Inquiries may be addressed to Edward E, 
Hale, Jr., 762 Nott street, Schenectady, 


and the Men; or Political Issues of 1856.| N.Y 


It will give a history of political leaders, na- 
tional platforms, great parties, successful 
candidates and the principles they repre- 
sent. There will be reviews of the Cuban 
question, Monroe doctrine, Venezuelan 
problem, and monetary system and other 
topics of the day, including an account of 
the results of the political conventions, 


In a pamphlet entitled The ELarth not 
Created, by D. K. Tenney, of Chicago. the 
author attemp s to show the fallacy of all 
cosmic theories. He brings much scientific 
knowledge to bear upon a question that has 
puzzled the wisest thinkers. His arguments 
will not be accepted as conclusive. It is 
issued by Charles H. Kerr & Co., 56 Fifth 
avenue, Chicago. They have also issued 
—~ Christianity, by Henry M. 

abor. 


_ Rules and formulas of Mensuration is a 
Jittle pamphlet by Henry G. Williams, A. M., 
superintendent of schools of Lynchburg, O. 
Jt also contains other suggestive rules in 
atithmetic, 

_ The Vocalist, a monthly magazine pub- 
lished by Mortimer P. Lee, 35 University 
Place, N. Y., contains much material of 
Service to teachers of music. Besides 
Dumerous articles on voice culture and sing- 
ing, there is a “ Hygiene and Health” de- 
partment conducted by Charles Taylor 
Jewett, M. D., and editerial articles and 
news notes. The magazine is edited with 
much ability. 


The Burrows Brothers Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, announce the publication 
of The Jesuit Relations and Allied Docu- 
ments, giving accounts of travels and explor- 
ations of the French Jesuit missionaries 
among the Indians of Canada and the 
Northern and Northwestern states of the 
United States ; containing also numerous 
historical, geographical, and ethnological 
hotes, etc., and an analytical index. The 
Work is under the editorial supervision of 





. 


From the press of Jacob North & Co. 
Lincoln, Neb., is published a pamphlet by 
Prof. L. A. Sherman, of the University of 
Nebraska, on Analytic Questions on the 
Art of Shakespeare— Hamlet. It is a mi- 
nute analysis of the play, scene by scene 
and act by act, and will help the student by 
calling attention to points that would other- 
wise be overlooked. 


Mr. Gladstone refused to write an article 
for The Cosmopolitan at the extraordinary 
rate of a dollar for each word. This offer 
was exceeded by St. Nicholas to Tennyson, 
and accepted by him. Dickens for the fee- 
ble story “‘Hunted Down,’ in the New 
York Ledger in 1861, got $5,000. The 
manuscript contained about 7,000 words, 


A statement having recently been pub- 
lished of the gifts to American coileges in 
excess Of $1,000,000, the editors of The 
Critic wrote to the presidents of the in- 
stitutions in question, and obtained the ex- 
act figures, which differ pretty widely from 
those already current. The results of their 
investigations appear in The Critic of June 
6, which contains, in all, between three and 
four pages of educational matter. 


Good Health 

And a good appetite go hand in hand. With the 
loss of appetite the system cannot long sustain 
itself. Thus the fortifications of good health are 
broken down and the system is liable to attacks 
of disease. It is in such cases that the medicinal 
powers of Hood's Sarsaparilla are c'early shown. 
Thousands who have taken Hood's Sarsaparilla 
testify to its great merits as a purifier of the blood, 
its powers to sharpen the appetite and promote a 
healthy action of the digestive organs. 


Don’t Worry Yourself 

and don’t worry the baby ; avoid both un- 
pleasant conditions by giving the child pure, 
digestible food. Don’t use solid prepara- 
tions. Jnfant Health is a valuable pam- 
phlet for mothers. Send your address to 
the New York Condensed Milk Company, 





New York. 


MAI exe: 
The B EXTRA 


Cly 


at the critical time in the 
young girl’s life. 


WHY? 


Because it is sedative to the 
the nerves. Because it gives 
sound and refreshing sleep. 
Because it induces bright, 
hopeful feelings. Because 
it strengthens while it 
soothes, braces while it 
tones, feeds while it warms, 
and brings forward the pro- 
cesses of nature with ease, 
freedom and celerity. 


At Druggists. 


fe GS GE: 
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REATAMERICA 
GREAT AMERICAN 


WANTED 


Competent Club Agents 
[ladies or men or girls or 


boys] to get orders for our 
celebrated goods. Good 


Incomes made. BIG 
PRESENTS with every 
sale. 3% Ibs. Fine Fam- 
ily Teas by mail on receipt 
| of $2.00. Good Teas and 
| Coffees 25c. per Ib. Send 
this “ad” and 16 cents in 
stamps and we will mail 
you a % |b. sample best 
'T imported, any kind, and 
full particulars. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 00., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. 0. Box 289. New YORK. 
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sé Bicycles 
“ Shipped anywhere 

C.0.D. at lowest 


wholesale ices. 


sei 
+A y« 
$65 “ + $37.50 


$20 Bieyele 9“ $10.75 
Latest models, fully guaranteed: pneumatic tires; weight 17% to 


30 ibs; all styles and prices. La illustrated cata! free, 
Cash Buyers’Union,162 W.VanBuren St.B iesChicugo 








When writing advertisers mention this paper. 
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Elements of Botany. 


By J. Y. Bergen. Instructor in Biology in the 
English High School, Boston. 332 pp. Fully 
illustrated. For introduction, $1.10, 


Selections from Epictetus. 

Long’s Translation. Edited by Edwin Ginn. 
240pp. For introduction, 50 cents. Also issued 
in pocket edition, with flexible leather covers. 
Classics for Children. 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Part II. 


Edited by Sarah E. Wiltse. 234 pp. For in- 
troduction, 50 cents. Classics for Children, 


Southey’s Life of Nelson. 


Edited, with notes and introduction, by Albert 
F. Blaisdell, 242 pp. For introduction, 50 cents 
Classics for’ Children, 


Elementary German Reader. 


With notes and Vocabulary by O. B. Super, 
Professor of Modern Languages i in Dickinson 
College. 134 pp. For introduction, 40 cents, 


Principles of Argumentation. 


By Prof, G, P. Baker, of Harvard University. 
4144 pp. For introduction, $1.12, 


Inductive Logic. 


By W. G. Ballantine, President of Oberlin 
College. 174 pp. For introduction, 80 cents, 


Chemical Experiments. 

General and Analytical. By R. P. Williams, 
of the English High School, Boston. Boards, 
212 pp. Fully Illustrated. For introduction, 
50 cents. 


Principles of Physics. 

A text-book for High Schools and Colleges. 
By A. P. Gage, of the English High School, 
Boston. Illustrated. 634 pp. For introduc- 
tion, $1.30. 


Descriptive Circulars sent to any address. 


NAM 


* NEW BOOKS. * 








Mlgeautay’ s Essay on Milton. 
With introduction and Notes, by H. A, Smith, 
Instruc’or in English, in Yale University, 8 
pp. Paper. For introduction, 25 cents, 


Selections from Poems of Keats. 
Edited by Prof. Arlo Bates, Mass, Institute of 
Technology. 302pp. For introduction, $1.00. 
Ath, Press Series, 


Public Speaking and Debate. 

By Geo. J. Holyoake. 266 pp. For introduc- 
tion, $1.00 Imported edition of a famous 
work on oratory. 


Outline of the Philosophy of Eng- 


lish Literature. 
By Greenough White, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of the South. 266 pp. For introduc- 
tion, $1.00. 


White’s Natural History of Sel- 


borne. 


Edited with Introduction and Notes, by E. S. 
Morse, -_-4 Academy of Science, Salem, 
Mass, 25: pp. For introduction, 50 cents. 
Classics for Children. 


Political Economy. 

For High Schools and Adademies. By R. E. 
Thompson, President of the Central High 
School, Philadelphia. 108 pp. For introduc- 
tion, 50 cents, 


How We Are Governed. 

By Anna L. Dawes. 423 pp. For Introduc- 
=, $:.00. Revised edition of a standard 
book. 


National Drawing Course. 

By A. K. Cross, Instructor in the Mass. Nor- 

mal Art School, and in the School of Drawing 

and Painting, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

=, course includes pupils and teachers’ 
ooks., 


-GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, 
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New York, 67 Fifth Ave. 


N our List may be found text-books of almost every 
grade from the lowest primary to the advanced uni- 


versity. 


They were not made by professional authors 


but on the contrary they are the outgrowth of school life 


and school-room experience. 


We desire to make this list 


as widely known as possible among the best teachers, and 
to all school boards who are seeking the best books for 


adoption. 
have prompt attention. 


hicago, 110 Wabash Ave. 


Investigation is invited. 


LEACH, 


Boston, 202 Devonshire St. 


All correspondence will 


SHEWELL & SANBORN. 








Branch Offiose in Twenty-Nine Principal 


Smith 


Nos. 


“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


THREE NEW MODEL 


Typewriters, 


Bette te 


Pri 


2, 3, AND 4. 


HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM ? 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers. 





Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


ities in the United States: 





Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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Any boy or any girl in the remotest 
hamlet, or any teacher or official any- 
where can secure of us promptly, second- 


hand or new, at reduced prices, singly or 
ph the 1 Foi postage or expressage free, 


school books of all the publi 


Brand new and complete alphabetical 
catalogue free, if you mention this ad. 


Arthur Hinds & Co., 


4 Cooper Institute, New York City. 
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School Supplies.. 


Teachers, Principals, and Super- 
intendents, wanted everywhere 
to sell 


--Bell’s Common School Charts. 








through vacation or permanently. 
The greatest educational work of 
the day. 


Write for particulars and terms. 


W. L. BELL & CO,, 
Cor. 6th and Walnut Sts., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SPECIAL OFFERS. 


We must make room for new stock and therefore 
== to our patrons the following extraordinary 
offers : 


The Professional Teacher. 
144 es, size of Teacuers’ Inst:tuTE—equal % 
500 cam of an ordinary book—3O “ea 
—one-half usual price. It contains N 
Graded Examination Questions and Answers = 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. Many valuable 
articles on educational subjects, 


Educational Foundations. Bound. 


1892-3.—600 pages. Cloth. Very valuable toevery 
teacher, @O cents postpaid. Regular price $1.5. 


Lubbock’s Best 100 Books. 


10 cents. Regular price, o cents. 


Pooler’s N. Y. School Laws, 


Every N. Y. teacher should own it. Only (§ 
cents, Regular price, 30 cents. 


Browning’s Aspects of Education. 
A standard treatise on educational history. 13 
cents postpaid. Regular price, 5 cents. 


Gladstone’s Object Teaching. 
8 cents. Regular price, 15 cents, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York. 


For Sale 


A Private School will sell : 


54 No. 3 Study Desks, 

15 Back Seats, 

22 No. 4 Study Desks, 

3 Back Seats, 

5 Teachers’ Desks, 

6 Blackboards, 

1 Square Piano (Stoddard). 


All in fine condition and will be sold at a 
bargain, Address: 


' Sell Quick,” School Journal. 
U NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St., NEW YORE 
Please send for catalogue and price list. 


Correspondence solicited. 







































GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS 


J.L.HAMMETT CO. 
352 WASHINGTON ST. 
BO 















